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Despite Controversy, 
Elections Results Stand 


By ABIGAIL DEUTSCH 
and LAURA KRUG 


Despite the plethora of 
campaign violations that 
almost caused the Elections 
Committee to disqualify two- 
thirds of the candidates, it was 
decided the following 
Monday that the original 
results of the Friday, June | 
election would stand. Jukay 
Hsu and Himanshu Suri will 
be the new Student Union 
President and Vice President, 
and the tickets of Amit 
Friedlander / Thomas 
Kunjappu and Danny Krinsky 
/ Janet Hsueh will make up 
the Senior and Junior 
Caucuses respectively. 

After the polls closed at 
4:00 PM on Election Day, the 
Elections Committee held a 
meeting with the candidates 


and Coordinator of Student 
Affairs Frank Mazzetti. The 
committee members said that 
candidates had committed a 
number of electioneering 
infringements, such as cam- 
paigning on the second floor 
and posting signs on lockers. 
Committee members decided 
to wait until Monday to 
choose whether to hold a re- 
election, disqualify candi- 
dates, or use Friday's votes. 

“This was the worst 
Election Day I could have 
imagined,” said senior Matt 
Baer, who is head of the 
Elections Committee. 

Teitel placed the ballot 
box in his safe for the week- 
end to give the process “an 
added air of security,” accord- 
ing to Baer. Assistant 


Jukay Hsu and Himanshu Suri, SU President and Vice-President Elect. 
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To The Stuyvesant Community 


Mimbas Win City Championship 


Ethan Moses / The Spectator 


_ 


Co-captains Chloe Weber and Robin Kachka rejoicing after the semi-final victory against S.Il. Tech on June 5. 


By JOSH ROSS 


The raucous crowd of 
over 200 Stuy faithful fell 
silent as co-captain Chloe 
Weber set up in a crouch to 
try and save Tottenville’s fifth 
penalty kick. Tottenville for- 
ward Joanna Santarpia sent 
the ball rocketing towards 
Weber’s head. Weber jumped 
and swatted the ball away with 
both hands. A minute later, 
Weber took her own penalty 
kick, and drilled it into the 
right corner of the net, send- 
ing the crowd into a frenzy. 
Finally, after four years, the 
Mimbas had wrestled the City 
Championship out of 
Tottenville’s hands, who until 
this game on June 7, were 12-0 
against the Mimbas. 

“This year we were finally 


able to pass and move as a 
unit, instead of a group of 
eleven athletes who can play, 
but not play together,” said 
senior Margaret Ross. 

The game could not have 
been more dramatic. At 
22:22, Tottenville’s Tina 
Cortese was able to nail a 15- 
yard shot while goalkeeper 
Chloe Weber was on the 
ground. But the Mimbas 
came right back, scoring three 
minutes later on co-captain 
Robin Kachka’s beautiful left- 
footed lob pass to Adriana 
Diaz. Diaz’s initial shot did 
not go in, and, according to 
the announcer, Kara Benson 
was there for the rebound and 
put it past the goal line. 
However, most of the Mimbas 
disagree with this, believing 
the goal to have actually been 
made by Adriana Diaz. With 


the score tied at one, 
Tottenville relentlessly 
attacked the Mimba’s defense 
for the rest of the game, hard- 
ly ever letting Stuy get onto 
their side of the field. 
However, the Mimbas were 
able to hang tough, stifling 
Tottenville with a combina- 
tion of great plays from 
Weber, sweeper Amalia della 
Paolera, and defensemen Sally 


Taylor, Rachel  Pecker, 
Amanda Zifchak and Nina 
Townsend. 


This trend continued into 
overtime, when, at one point, 
Tottenville set up for three 
straight corner kicks. On the 
third one, the Mimbas were 
finally able to get the ball out 
of the danger zone. Finally, 
when the second ten-minute 
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Teachers Waver When 
Considering Retirement 


COSA Calls it Quits 


By LISA XU 


By JENNY LIN 


According to Principal Stanley Teitel 
and Assistant Principal Steven Satin, at 
least 30 members of the Stuy faculty are eli- 
gible to retire with pensions this summer, 
but as of now, no one knows how many will 


do so. 


“We’re going to be hurt terribly,” said 
Teitel. “A wealth of information and life 


experiences will be lost.” 


Some teachers have made their retire- 
ment public. However, due to union nego- 
tiations and other personal reasons, many 
are still deciding whether or not they will 


remain teachers. 


Economics teacher Gary Brandwein 
said, “Our faculty is getting older. Many 
qualify for Tier One retirement plan, 
which sets 55 as the minimum age to retire 
with a relatively high pension.” 

The size of a retiring teacher’s pension 
is determined by two variables. First, it is 


Coordinator of Student Affairs Frank 
Mazzetti didn’t just watch Senior SING! 2001, 
he made a cameo appearance in it. 

On the night of April 21, the final produc- 
tion of SING! 2001, the halls, lobby and Murray 
Kahn Theater were booming with noise. 


Mazzetti ran out onto the middle of the stage 


with his ‘bear watch’ crew (a parody of 
Baywatch). The bare-chested Mazzetti and cast 


members Paul Guirguis and Danny Bloomfield 


raced around the stage wearing loin cloths, 
before jumping and giving each other enthusi- 
astic high-fives. 

Mazzetti is planning to retire at the end of 


this year. As the curtain closes on Frank 


Mazzetti’s career at Stuy as both an English 
teacher and COSA, he is more committed than 
ever to the improvement of school policy, and 
to the student body. 

At 56, he said that he intends to leave 
Stuyvesant at the conclusion of this term 
because of personal reasons. 
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A Crime to Miss 


By LAURA MCFARLAND 


Tension stirs in a small 
town in Mississippi, a man is 
shot, and a woman’s life falls 
apart, but amidst this bizarre 
scene of events Stuyvesant stu- 
dents erupt in laughter. Such 
was the case at this year’s 
Spring Comedy, “Crimes of the 
Heart,” based on a script by 
Beth Henley. Twisting the tra- 
ditional dinner theater con- 
cept into an idea that was 
more affordable for a high 
school budget, the producers 
and directors of the show for- 
mulated “dessert theater.” 
Complimentary coffee, tea and 
various desserts were available 
throughout the performances 
on June 7 and 8, creating a 
pleasant, easygoing atmo- 
sphere. 


However, comfort was far 
from the plot. The three 
Magrath sisters, Lenny, Meg 
and Babe, must deal with a 
shocking crisis - Babe is 
accused of shooting her hus- 
band in the stomach. Her only 
explanation: she “doesn’t like 
his looks.” However, the roots 
of her problem are deeper 
than anyone has expected and 
only add to the problems of 
that her two sisters face. 
Lenny, expertly played by Ellie 
Marcus, struggles with the 
anguish of being a single 30- 
something and having to deal 
with her sick grandfather, but 
puts up a fight with a flair that 
makes her a solid character. 

Between Lenny’s frequent 
emotional breakdowns, middle 
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Broken Promises 


By MIKE KWON 


This was the year of broken promis- 
es. During last year’s campaign Student 
Union President Matt Kelly talked to 
The Spectator about his priorities for 
2001. For the June | issue he said, “If 
you go to the SU now, there is not one 
African-American member, barely any 
Asian members, few Indian members, 
and no Hispanic members...that is not 
an accurate representation of the 
school body.” If you go to the SU now, 
there isn’t one African-American mem- 
ber; there are barely any Asian mem- 
bers, two Indian members and no 
Hispanic members of those officials 
appointed by Kelly and company. What 
kind of confidence are students sup- 
posed to hold in the SU if campaign pri- 
orities are blatantly overlooked 
throughout the course of the year? This 
year, the SU never showed any indica- 
tion that they were trying to achieve fair 
representation. In terms of maintaining 
the skewed racial status quo, mission 
accomplished. 

The seeds of these broken promises 
tend to be sown around election time. 

While campaigning last year, Senior 
Caucus members James Chelnis and 
Mariecel Pilapil also spoke to The 
Spectator about their goals. Chelnis said, 
“One of our main ideas is basically mak- 
ing senior year less costly. You have to 
pay for senior prom; you have to pay for 
senior dues, senior trip, AP tests and 
college applications.” The two obviously 
didn’t do anything about the costs of 
APs and college apps. Senior prom and 
dues this year: $262. Prom and dues last 
year: $253. 

For that same June | issue, current 
SU Vice President Isha Sheth (then run- 
ning for President) said, “I always 
remember how TIME magazine had 
that article in 1994 that Stuyvesant was 
the best high school in the country, and 


right now I feel we really aren’t the best 
school in the country anymore.” 
Unfortunately, Sheth was forced to sit 
and watch a School Leadership Team 
that didn’t do anything about that. The 
SLT did, come out with their new 
Comprehensive Education Plan for next 
year. I guess this year’s was lost in the 
shuffle somewhere. The CEP is a lab 
experiment without the procedure. The 
objectives, most of which were promised 
for this year, include, “fall block 
scheduling trial” (where have we heard 
that before?), “to encourage consistency 
in grading among departments,” “to 
ease extreme grade competition among 
students” (maybe if they weren’t so spe- 
cific...), and “to identify students who 
are in need of academic intervention 
services,” (since September of 1997, the 
senior class has lost over ten percent of 
its students, who have either trans- 
ferred, dropped out, or were expelled. 
Intervene already.) The CEP is merely a 
plan to make other plans. It is filled 
with vague and shallow goals, which will 
fail without procedures. Maybe the 
“comprehensive” part was lost in the 
shuffle too. 

Kelly, the SLT, Chelnis and Pilapil 
encountered no huge roadblocks in 
their respective endeavors. Kelly simply 
should have followed through on his 
promise to diversify the SU. While 
Chelnis and Pilapil have no control over 
the initial cost of senior dues, and can- 
not negotiate the price of renting the 
Waldorf-Astoria all that much, they 
should have been diligent about SU 
fundraising for senior activities, some- 
thing they promised in their campaign. 
What the SLT should have done with 
their CEP is outline procedures by 
which their objectives can be met. 
While it’s true that unexpected circum- 
stances may alter a candidate or group’s 
ability to follow through on a promise, 
that was not the case this year. 
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Alison Shapiro 


Dear Mr. President 


If there’s anything that Jukay Hsu and Himanshu Suri, the 
Student Union President and Vice-President elect, should 
learn from this election is that the Stuyvesant community wants 
change. With a platform aimed at revitalizing the SU, we 
expect results. 

Neither of the past two administrations has been successful 
in its approach to create lasting change for the school. 

Once former SU President David Gringer graduated, it was 
as if he had never been here- his proposals such as block 
scheduling were lost with him. This leads us to believe that the 
administration only appeased Gringer in an attempt to abate 
their frequent conflicts. Yet with a less confrontational 
approach, Matt Kelly, who’s main campaign objective was to 
diversify the SU, produced no observable, if only temporal 
results. The items that managed to get through the SLT, such 
as the shorts policy, were not in the Comprehensive 
Educational Plan for the 2001-2002 school year according to 
outgoing SU VP Isha Sheth. 

Hsu and Suri will have to find some middle ground if they 
hope to achieve anything. One of the major obstacles in doing 
so is generating the support needed both within and without 
the Student Union. Among SU members, each must be 
assigned specific goals and deadlines for which those goals 
must be met. Without direction, even student leaders will 
remain idle throughout the year. Outgoing Junior President 
Scott Burr said that under Gringer, the SU knew what it was 
fighting for, unlike this year. This year, appointed and elected 
officials were divided into committees, each focused on a dif- 
ferent area in student government. However, according to 
Communications Director Michael Vogel, after the committees 
were put in place, they never actually met to accomplish any- 
thing. 

In itself an agenda for the SU that students know about 
will allow them to get behind the SU in its endeavors, or at 
least know if they want to or not. One of this year’s problems 
was that the student body had no idea what the SU was doing, 
and thereby assumed they were doing nothing. We suggest 
petitions and parental involvement to get not only the SU but 
the entire community to bring change into the SU. 


SUBMISSION S 


If you would like to write a letter or opinion piece for the 


The Spectator, please submit to StuySpec@hotmail.com 
with your name grade and phone number. We cannot 
guarantee publication and we reserve the right to edit for 
clarity and length. 


The Defecator 
Takes the Heat 


To the Editor: 


I want to address something that appeared several weeks 
go in The Defecator (the spoof issue of The Spectator). Many 
probably remember the two poems on the back cover: one 
written by Asian men “Ode to Asian Gurlz” and one written by 
Asian women “Typical Asian Guys,” each of which consisted of 
a series of severely harsh attacks on each other. A few stray 
comments from my students confirmed what I expected to be 
the reaction: that it was not racism, because it was written by 
people of color. My refute is that it was indeed racism—an even 
more insidious, damaging form of it, known as internalized 
racism. 

N. Leifer 
Chemistry Teacher 


CORRECTIONS 


¢ Rafael Ruttenberg, and his band “Prismal Visionaries,” were 
both incorrectly identified in the May 30, 2001 issue. Vlad 
Gutkovich is the drummer of the band. 


¢ The band “Misled Youth” was incorrectly identified as 
“Misled You.” 


¢ Math teacher Richard Geller’s name was misspelled in the 
same issue. 
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Opinions and Letters 


the 
diary 
of a 
Wi< 
SECnior 


I’m known to be something of a 
sucker for nostalgia. After all, my 
favorite movies include The Breakfast 
Club and The Big Chill, and I do get a 
bit teary eyed at the sound of Stevie 
Nicks’ voice whispering “Landslide” 
(come on, who doesn’t?). But this is 
ridiculous. I’m beginning to feel like 
I’m pregnant. For the past few weeks, 
I’ve maintained the emotional stability 
of a manic-depressive. 

I was supposed to be ready to leave 
Stuy. Christ, ’ve been eyeing my way 
out of here for the past two years. Yet 
here I am, whimpering at the muzak 
versions of cheesy Beatles songs in 
department stores and crying at the 
mere prospect of saying goodbye to 
people whose names I barely even 
know. I guess the end of high school 


prompts more emotional hooplah 
than I’d anticipated. 

Having been slighted for the vale- 
dictorian (if only that 85 in bio was an 
88!), I feel obligated to say goodbye to 
Stuyvesant on my own. Like with all 
difficult and long-awaited breakups, 
there’s a need for closure. 

What is perhaps behind most of 
the emotion is not just leaving Stuy, 
but the mere unacceptable fact that 
high school is over. That huge, fabu- 
lous and distant event so longed for 
from the perch of childhood is now a 
part of our past. No more chances to 
fulfill all of those expectations, all of 
the things we thought we would be 
and do as adolescents. And regardless 
of the distance between who we 
thought we’d be and who we are now, 
the finality of such a thought is utterly 
stupefying. 

Perhaps you thought high school 
would be like Beverly Hills 90210 and 
were dissappointed with the lack of 
palm trees on Stuy’s campus. Or 
maybe you expected something more 
like Saved by the Bell and were per- 
plexed by the less than impressive 
turnout at your first (and probably 
last) Halloween dance in the first floor 
lobby. And who didn’t, in the back of 


their mind, fantasize that life had to 
turn out at least a little bit like a John 
Hughes movie—-so where was Mike 
Baker on my sixteenth birthday? 

High school is the ultimate 
American rite of passage. As teenagers, 
we are pressured not only by our par- 
ents to do well in school and our peers 
to be active socially, but by our culture 
to - if nothing else - manufacture 
enough predictable and appropriate 
anecdotes to have in stock for later in 
life. 

Whether you were the highest up 
on the food chain or the lowest down, 
you'd better have a good story or two. 
A drinking experience turned grue- 
some, a first kiss, a first love...blah, 
blah, blah. Class of 2001, we’ve worked 
our asses off for the last four years in 
school. I hope you all took the time to 
come up with some good anecdotes, 
because this is your last chance. 

Of course, there are a lot of things 
about Stuyvesant that I am sad about 
leaving. We go to high school in a 
strange and absurd place. Mensa aside, 
there are few other communities I can 
think of formed on the sole basis of 
test-taking ability (which, as some of us 
hate to admit, must have some correla- 
tion with IQ). We all appreciate the 


opportunity to attend Stuy, but often 
take for granted the simple chance to 
be surrounded by such intelligence. It 
is a cool thing, and one that I feel any 
of us will have a hard time replicating, 
regardless of where we go to college. 

And yes, I have learned a lot in the 
past four years. Mostly, I’ve learned 
how to deal with things and people 
that aren’t always on my side. How to 
deal with administrators whose agen- 
das are contrary to students and teach- 
ers that don’t seem to care; how to 
teach myself physics from a textbook 
and how to make sure the right people 
know my name. I have learned how to 
cope with being an ID number, and 
I’ve learned that I don’t really like it. 
But in the long term, I don’t think I 
would change anything about the four 
years of my life I’ve spent here. I’ve 
learned some math and science, hell, I 
even read some books and learned a 
whole lot about history. But most 
importantly, I’ve got a whole lot of 
good stories to tell. 

It’s been fun, Stuy. 


—Lizzie 
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Ling Asks Ling 


Dear Ling, 


Why is senior year so wonderful? 
L.K. 


Dear L.K., 


The senior is the most 
peculiar creature in 
Stuyvesant. We do not behave 
like any of the freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, teach- 
ers, or administrators. We fail 
to go to class, fail to do home- 
work, fail to understand, fail 
to obey, and consequently, we 
just plain fail. We’re the only 
ones rushing to the Student 
Store to purchase apparel 
emblazoned with the letters of 
our soon-to-be alma mater. 
Our habitat is the second 
floor, and it is rare to see a 
senior anywhere else. The 
seniors have lost touch with 
rest of Stuyvesant. That is why 
it feels so good. 

The entire senior class 
has transcended the normal 
boundaries of the Stuyvesant 


social structure to achieve a 
state known as communitas. If 
you ever take A.P. English 
with Mr. Gern, you’ll learn 
more, but communitas is sim- 
ply the Latin word for com- 
munity. It is in direct opposi- 
tion to any kind of hierarchy 
or “pecking order.” Everyone 
feels equal and happy because 
they are in tune with the 
group. 

High school is rigidly 
organized into various social 
structures and hierarchies 
that exert academic and social 
pressures on the normal stu- 
dent. The anthropologist, 
Victor Turner, while studying 
the Ndembu Tribe in the 
1950s, described social struc- 
ture and communitas as being 
directly opposed to each 
other. During rituals, a group 
could achieve either a state of 
spontaneous or sustained 
communitas. Spontaneous or 
“existential communitas” is 
what senior year is all about—a 
series of rituals designed to 


make the class of 2001 a cohe- 
sive body. 

Undeniably, the most spe- 
cial events are SENIORS 
ONLY. The major ritual of 
our first term was the college 
application process. One by 
one we met with Ms. Katz and 
Ms. Cleary and our futures 
were laid before us. While it 
was validating for some and 
disappointing for others, we 
all helped each other out with 
deadlines, applications, essays, 
and just understanding the 
entire crazy process. College 
became our common experi- 
ence, and through it, every- 
one could relate. Through 
collective griping, different 
people from different cliques 
grew closer. Slowly, social 
pressures were relaxed while 
academic pressures reached 
their maximum. This was the 
first step towards heaven, and 
it lasted an entire term. 

So while most of us waited 
in college limbo, we entered 
second term. At first, we were 
still slow to test the waters of 
our new existence. Massive 
cutting was still rare and most 
people stayed cliquey. 
Boundaries between the Asian 
and Caucasian’ students 
(Remember “Race At Stuy?”) 
remained relatively intact as 
the senior bar and the Asian 
atrium. However, around 
March a little event called 
SING! rolled around. 

Spontaneous and defi- 
nitely the creation of stu- 
dents, SING! is the epitome of 
existential communitas. 
Where else can you find as 
many off-color jokes about sex 
and drugs? This year 278 
seniors participated in our 
quest for back-to-back SING! 
championships. SING! unites 
students of different races, 
groups, and interests, and 
that is its real function. 
Through it, non-seniors get a 


taste, and are teased by com- 
munitas. That’s why everyone 
looks forward to SING! time. 
Anyway, Senior SING! 2001 
allowed a significant number 
of seniors to bond and reach 
for a common goal. People 
seemed to think I held a large 
role because I was Dick Kent, 
but everyone contributed to 
the magic on April 21 when 
we won. During the morass 
before the final scores are 
announced, as seniors chant- 
ed phrases like “Junior SING! 
2000 won, Senior SING! 
2001,” there was an 
unmatched feeling of solidari- 
ty as a senior class. SING! is 
one of the few times 
Stuyvesant students can show 
their collective excellence, 
and that deserves unremitting 
applause. After SING!, com- 
munitas was in full effect as 
we jetted off on spring break. 

During spring break, 
many seniors bonded in far 
off places while getting piss 
drunk. Even as a display of 
our independence, we were 
all very vulnerable and had to 
depend on each other to trav- 
el without parents to different 
locations. Spring break may 
have been a week of partying, 
but it was as a group we tasted 
future freedoms. Many of us 
became physically different 
from the rest of Stuyvesant 
when we returned sporting 
deep tans from Mexico and 
Florida. After spring break, 
many seniors would never 
function on a pre-party level 
again. 

With new friends from 
SING! and spring break, we 
coasted along towards the 
end. There were many oppor- 
tunities to extend these new- 
found friendships during the 
ample free periods that only 
seniors posses. Although it is 
taboo, Killer too served a pur- 
pose in communitas. The 


game of Killer forces seniors 
to learn the names of many of 
their unknown peers, if only 
for the sole purpose of spray- 
ing them with water. It is an 
exclusive sport that only 
seniors can participate in, fur- 
ther strengthening our spirit 
of community. 

By the time this article is 
published Senior Crush Day 
and the Prom will have 
passed. When we are all 
crowded around the wall on 
Friday, we will finally experi- 
ence a little bit of normal 
high school that is often 
passed over in 
Stuyvesant-romance. When 
the senior class comes clean 
about their secret crushes, it is 
the ultimate deconstruction 
of social structures. In the rit- 
ual, most everyone leaves 
their egos vulnerable— only 
because there will be two days 
of school left. While some 
may appear on more crush 
lists than others may, I think 
most will be a little surprised. 

Then there’s prom, our 
chance to look our best for 
the last dance. It is one of our 
final rites of passage in high 
school. The ritual is steeped 
in poofy dresses, tuxedos, 
limos, even boutonnieres. 
Our formal attire is symbolic 
of our passage into adult- 
hood, even if we’re going to 
party our asses off afterwards. 

During the final ceremo- 
ny we will graduate as a class. 
You might not know the per- 
son who is sitting next to you, 
but you will feel the bond that 
all graduating seniors share. 
Surviving the academic rigors 
of Stuy is no easy task, but it is 
the people not the curricu- 
lum that makes this school 
great. 

Congratulations Class of 
2001! We’re legends in our 
own time. 
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A Time for Change 


The Student Union’s goal 
should be the platform advo- 
cated by both Burr and Hsu: 
communication, 
accountability and the desire 
to stand up to Stan. 

To accomplish this, we 
must first unify. The apathetic 
whining and SU-bashing is 
counterproductive. If you find 
something that’s not fair, do 
something about it; don’t just 
complain to your fellow stu- 
dents. “The SU is obviously 
the way to get the students 
united,” says Kunjappu. We 
must put aside our personal 
prejudices, whom we like bet- 
ter, who our friends are. To 
improve life at Stuyvesant, we 
have to take a cooperative, 
not competitive, approach to 
government. 

“It is just the beginning. 
There is a lot of work,” says 
Hsu. Just as with SING!, many 
must be involved in this pro- 
cess for it to work. I therefore 
strongly urge everyone who 
campaigned, ran and voted to 
get involved in some way. 
There is much work to done, 
and if a hundred people each 
devoted ten minutes of their 
week lobbying, organizing, 
brainstorming and research- 
ing, imagine what could be 
accomplished. We must ally 
under the SU banner to 
amplify its power. Through 
student unity and initiative, 
the Student Union can hope 
to better this school and to 
improve our lives. 

Without cooperation and 
motivation, there will be no 


By BENJAMIN MAGARIK 


The Student Union elec- 
tions are over. Jukay Hsu and 
Himanshu Suri have won, 
decisively beating Scott Burr 
and Andrea Quach. While 
some students celebrate the 
new administration, many oth- 
ers are unsatisfied, feeling 
pessimistic, resentful and 
alienated. While both atti- 
tudes are understandable, we, 
the student body, must cease 
our bickering, complaining 
and in-fighting. We must 
come together to change poli- 
cies that affect us all. 

Our goal should be pro- 
gressive, student-led change, 
and our first priority must be 
unity. It is time to unite 
around the Student Union. 

In the past, the SU has 
always been a disappointment, 
failing to change administra- 
tive policy. Removing seven 
and a half periods of science 
has been defeated, block 
scheduling has been post- 
poned indefinitely, and the 
gym shorts policy is still in 
limbo. In the words of 
Thomas Kunjappu, Senior 
vice president-elect “under 
the current SU, the student 
voice has been obsolete.” Out 
of approximately 2100 eligible 
voters, only 1031, less than 
50%, chose to vote. 

So here’s the deal: 
whomever you voted for, stop 
the bickering. Enough sense- 
less arguing and useless 
debate. Let’s actually do 


something in the SU this year. change. 


reform, 


Clean Sex, Dirty Education? 


By MATT WASSERMAN 


Apparently sex is now as 
all-American as hunting ani- 
mals to the brink of extinc- 
tion, cutting down forests and 
drilling in Yosemite to feed 
our overgrown SUVs. The 
Kama Sutra has invaded the 
bookshelf of the suburban 
housewife, television is brim- 
ming over with pay-per-view 
sex and racy primetime fare 
and to Lewinsky has become a 
verb. The New York Times 
Magazine just ran an article 
matter-of-factly stating that 
Americans rent 700 million 
pornographic videos a year. 
Meanwhile, the Senate spends 
$250 million on abstinence 
only sexual education, forces 
states to match that amount 
whether they want to or not 
and President Bush made a 
campaign promise to spend 
$135 million more on absti- 
nence education—what the 
government currently spends 
on contraception programs. 

As sex has proliferated 
throughout our culture, and 
books like Kosher Sex have 
made themselves a permanent 
fixture on the bestseller lists a 
backlash has begun against 
full-fledged sexual education. 
According to a survey done by 
SIECUS Reports in 1985, 
Canada, England, France, the 
Netherlands and Sweden all 
have teen pregnancy rates 
that are at least less than half 


that of the US, even though 
average age of first inter- 
course is similar in all of the 


countries. 


grams when given the choice. 
All this is despite the decision 
of the Colorado Council of 
Black Nurses to return 


One male student 
asked where his cervix 
was and a female stu- 
dent asked if she could 
become pregnant from 
oral sex. 


$16,000 in abstinence-only 
funding because “It did not 
teach responsible sexual 
behavior,” and the decision to 
condemn Abstinence-only 
education by the American 
Medical Association, the 
National Institutes of Health 
and a legion of sex-ed organi- 
zations. 

Ignorance is spreading 


Sex education in these 
other countries is based on a 
policy explicitly favoring 
openness about sex. 

Unfortunately, common 
sense and the ability to read 
studies do not seem to be 
common traits among the 
camp. 
According to the SIECUS 
reports, in 1996 congressional 
Republicans inserted a provi- 
sion in welfare reform legisla- 
tion that mandates absti- 
nence-only sex education 
through a $250 million, five- 
year federal program overseen 
by the Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau. The total tax- 
payer cost rises to $440 mil- 
lion because of a requirement 
on the federal government to 
match funds. This is a stagger- 
ing number since, according 
to the Kaiser Foundation, only 
1 to 5% of parents remove 
their children from compre- 
hensive sexual education pro- 


abstinence-only 


like the plague in the wake of 
these decisions. Students in 
Granite Bay, California exem- 
plify this. One male student 
asked where his cervix was 
and a female student asked if 
she could become pregnant 
from oral sex. 

The current sex-ed cli- 
mate seems almost to be 
geared toward making sure 
that America retains its status 
as the industrial country with 
the highest teen pregnancy 
rate in the world. However, 
reason may prevail. Liberal 
states may rebel at being 
forced to pay to teach innefec- 
tive abstinence-only education 
and parents may tire of having 
to explain the birds and the 
bees to their children on their 
own. Hopefully, this backlash 
will occur before Stuyvesant 
students are asking random 
passersby in the hallway 
whether they can get preg- 
nant by sharing a malt soda. 


Teitel’s Coup D’Election 


By ISAAC BOTIER 


“Re-Elections to be held Friday, 
June 8th, bring your program cards!” 

Could you imagine seeing that 
sign up on the second floor on 
Tuesday? The elections committee, in 
its infinite wisdom, decided not to 
count the votes on Friday because of 
the illegal campaigning techniques 
used by the candidates, and put off 
making any decisions about the elec- 
tions until the following Monday. Both 
actions were simply ridiculous. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Teitel had to inter- 
vene in the elections process and made 
a wise decision to have the votes count- 
ed. 

At around 3:40 pm on Friday, the 
elections committee decided that they 
didn’t do a good job controlling the 
campaigning techniques of the candi- 
dates, and that the votes should not be 
counted. Their final solution to the 
problem? To wait until the following 
Monday to find out. This was not 
something to be put off over the week- 
end-it was not fair to students or to 
the candidates. 

Monday morning, Principal Teitel 
gave the elections committee 15 min- 
utes to make a decision about the elec- 
tions. Their decision: disqualify the Su 
and Senior caucus candidates, and 
have another election with the candi- 
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dates who didn’t move on from the 
primaries. 

I really question the thought pro- 
cess of the committee. Students would 
not react favorably to a new election, 
and many would not vote at all. 
Furthermore, what sense does it make 
to put candidates who couldn’t get 
enough votes to move past the pri- 
maries back into the elections? Such 
an action is completely aberrant to any 
sort of democratic system we are trying 
to mimic. The simple truth is that a t- 
shirt or smiley face did not significant- 
ly change the outcome of the elec- 
tions. I highly doubt that Amit 
Friedlander and Thomas Kunjappu’s 
use of t-shirts is the reason they won by 
103 votes. Nor was Jukay Hsu and 
Himanshu Suri’s smiley face of pam- 
plets on the seventh floor the reason 
they were victorious by 155 vote mar- 
gin. 

While I agree with the decisions 
Mr. Teitel made, I dislike that he was 
so involved in the election process. It is 
not a process that should be under his 
jurisdiction, and he once again showed 
complete disregard for student offi- 
cials by overruling their decisions, 
whatever they may have been. The 
elections committee is set up to have 
full control over the elections and 
whether or not they are competent, 
their decision should be final. 


Arista Induction 
Ceremony 
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Arista inductees stand to take their pledge on May 30, 2001. 


By DARYA FUKS 


One hundred and eighty 
six sophomores and juniors 
marched across the stage of 
the Murray Khan theater on 
May 30, accepting the pins 
that symbolized their accep- 
tance into Arista, the 
Stuyvesant chapter of the 
National Honor Society. 

“That makes you the best 
of the best,” said Arista faculty 
advisor Mary Ann Ferrara to 
the new members. She also 
discussed the four pillars of 
the National Honor Society: 
scholarship, character, leader- 
ship and service. As the audi- 
ence watched, four candles 
were lit to symbolize those pil- 
lars, and the old officers 
passed the flickering lights to 
the new ones. 

The 92nd annual Arista 
Induction Ceremony celebrat- 
ed the organization’s accom- 
plishments of the past and 
hopes for the future. Mariel 
Ilardi, president of Arista for 
the 2000-2001 school year, 
spoke of the “eagerness to 
serve the community” illus- 
trated by great success of the 
food drives, tutoring, toy 
drives, ushering of school 
events and book collections. 

Principal Stanley Teitel 
stood under the Stuyvesant 
banner addressing the new 
members. “You have worked 
harder than most,” he said. 
Teitel also spoke of leader- 
ship qualities and honesty, 
and promised the new 


inductees that “You possess 
qualities needed for Arista.” 
Teitel challenged the 
inductees, as did Ilardi, to use 
their potential to the best of 
their abilities to serve others — 
both within Stuyvesant and in 
the community at large. 

All of the speakers at the 
ceremony placed emphasis on 
the accomplishments of the 
Arista members, including 
those who are graduating, 
returning, and new. 

“All Stuyvesant students 
are talented, but Arista mem- 
bers divert their talents 
toward serving others,” said 
Ferrara. “Many students work 
hard, do service and have 
leadership qualities. But it 
takes a special student to want 
to be in Arista.” 

“Admission into Arista is 
definitely an achievement,” 
said Cyriak John, the new 
Arista president, as he was 
passed the torch. 

The new members spoke 
of their pride and excitement 
at their acceptance into the 
Honor Society. 

“It gives me an incentive 
and outlet to do more for the 
community,” said new 
inductee Caryn Morrow. 

“Everyone in this school 
can be in an honor society,” 
said sophomore Giselle Aris, 
another new member. She 
added, “This school is a huge 
honor society and I don’t 
think we’re better than oth- 
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ers. 
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Chinese Novelist and Political 
Dissident Speaks at Stuy 


By MARIN KALEYA 


Ma Bo, a writer who was 
exiled from China in 1989, 
spoke in Chinese to Chinese 
classes on Friday, June 1 in 
Lecture Hall B. The Chinese 
government didn’t tolerate 
his autobiography Blood Red 
Sunset, which related his expe- 
riences during China’s 
Cultural Revolution, The New 
York Times said. 

During the assembly’s 
question and answer session, 
Bo said that China represses, 
reprimands and even exiles 
intellectuals who don’t agree 
with the givernment. 

Bo said a serious issue in 
China right now is the free- 
dom the Internet bestows on 
the people, and whether this 
freedom will prevent the gov- 
ernment from banning citi- 
zens’ critiques of the govern- 
ment. He added that he 
believes webmasters who do 
not spread the government’s 
word will be repressed, stress- 
ing the “Internet Police” force 
that he said the Chinese gov- 
ernment has installed to stop 


such anti-government produc- 
tions from circulating. 

When asked his opinion 
of Mao Zedong, who led the 
government Bo described in 
his book, Bo responded: “Mao 
is really a bad person whose 
hands are bloody with the 
blood of his citizens.” 

Bo worked as an “educat- 
ed youth” for Mao in Inner 
Mongolia during the Cultural 
Revolution. Under the 
pseudonym of Lao Gui, which 
means Old Ghost, Ma Bo 
wrote an account of his expe- 
riences. In his book, which he 
characterizes as “neither an 
autobiography nor a narra- 
tive” but rather as a journalis- 
tic memoir, Ma Bo illustrates 
his transition from working as 
a revolutionary in the 
Communist military to an 
anti-revolutionary journalist 
and author. He worked on his 
book from 1970 to 1986 and 
published it in 1987. Despite 
its initial shock value, Blood 
Red Sunset had sold 500,000 
copies by 1989 and won both 
first prize in the Culture and 
Art tournament and the 


Beijing Youth Friend’s first 
selection. 

After the June 4, 1989 
massacre at Tiananmen 
Square, the Chinese govern- 
ment exiled Bo to France 
because of his writing. In 
December of the same year, 
he arrived in the United 
States as a visiting scholar in 
the English Department of 
Brown University, where he 
remained until 1995. In 
December of 1995, Bo was 
permitted to return to China 
to visit his dying mother. He 
remained in Beijing until 
1998 and published his sec- 
ond book, Blood and Iron. In 
1999, Bo returned to the 
United States. 

Students who attended 
Bo’s assembly were generally 
appreciative. “It was great that 
even though he does not 
speak English he could come 
talk to us,” said sophomore 
Hannah Fleury. “Stuy should 
have more of this.” 

Bo will most likely not 
visit Stuyvesant again because 
he plans to return to China. 


Stuy Musicians Bring in da Funk 


By MARLON BISHOP 


“We’re not just funk,” said 
Phil Korngut, as he adjusted 
his white beret. “We’re sophis- 
ticated funk.” 

Korngut, with his long 
ponytail, and pair of shorts, is 
one of the sandaled warriors 
who make up Station, one of 
Stuy’s many student bands. 
The group, winner of last 
June’s Battle of the Bands, is a 
prominent member of 
Stuyvesant’s music communi- 
ty, which proves to be more 
vibrant than some might 
expect. 

Crammed into little 
Studio 6 at Funkadelic Studios 
on 26th Street, the band 
played one of their fun 
grooves. The music was 
intense; two rickety ceiling 
fans shook violently, and 
threatened to crash into the 
paint-splattered floor below. 
The music suddenly came to a 
crisp halt, but the momentary 
silence was broken’ by 
Korngut, who enthusiastically 
screamed: “Man, that song is 
[awesome |!” 

Station started up again 
with a funky cover of Edvard 
Greig’s “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King.” Lost in their 
music, the members of Station 
are an interesting cast of char- 
acters. Pounding furiously at 
the drums was Lewis 
Abramson, bearing a back 
tatooed with the words “Kung 
Pao Chicken” in Chinese char- 
acters. On his right, lead gui- 
tarist lan Augarten steadily 
pumped his wah-wah pedal. 
Also present was the perpetu- 


ally noisy Korngut, playing 
jazz tenor saxophone with 
heavy metal intensity. Finally, 
Andrew Green, found under a 
wild mass of flaming red hair 
and orange shades, served as 
the easygoing singer/bassist 
for Station, though he is far 
from being the frontman. 

The band’s emphasis is 
on the whole. They are all 
supporting each other musi- 
cally. 

After practice, the band 
walked down 26th Street to 
the nearest McDonalds to 
hang out and chomp on 
greasy burgers. Station is as 
much of a band outside of the 
studio as they are when they 
are playing music. “Our real 
home is Lewis’s basement. We 
can’t even tell you some of the 
stuff that’s happened there,” 
said Augarten. As_ they 
lounged around in the grimy 
fast-food institution, the guys 
noisily recalled band stories 
ranging from imaginary bass 
players to dung-flinging mon- 
keys. The unofficial band 
motto is: “We’re destined to 
be arrested; bad boys on the 
loose.” 

The zenith of Station’s 
musical career was winning 
the Battle of the Bands last 
June. The Battle, which is 
held annually at the local pier, 
is a competitive event in 
which Stuy’s bands compete 
for the title of best Stuy band. 
Some bands don’t even make 
it to the competition. 

Though hardly Rock n’ 
Roll High School, the rock 
music scene at Stuy is much 
larger than most people 


Emily Firetog / The Spectatr 


Senior Andrew Green is the 
basist for the band “Station.” 


think. “I didn’t know there 
was one,” said sophomore 
Anna Cummings. 

The school may be famed 
for its mathematically inclined 
student body, but students 
have been known to jam in 
the hallways and pursue their 
rock star fantasies. 

“People from any grade 
and musical background 
come together to produce 
great sounds. It truly feels like 
a community of musicians,” 
said freshman Neil Padukane, 
lead guitarist of the under- 
classmen rock band Lore. 

Six Stuyvesant bands will 
have an opportunity to illus- 
trate the vitality of the 
school’s music scene on June 
25 at the annual Amnesty 
International Benefit Concert, 
held at the Wetlands. Station 
is schedualed to perform, 
along with Atomic Martini, 
Pulse, Lusitania, Now Serving 
#38, and the New Mexikans. 
All proceeds from the show 
will go to Solace, a torture-vic- 
tim rehabilitation organiza- 
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Despite Controversy, Elections 
Results Stand 


continued from page 1 


Principal of Organization 
Steve Satin kept the key until 
Monday morning, when the 


Elections Committee, 
Mazzetti and Teitel con- 
vened. 

“There were many 


options at the table,” Teitel 
said. “I said I'd leave for 15 
minutes. If they came to a 
consensus and presented it to 
me, I'd be listening. If they 
couldn't, I’d make the deci- 
sion.” 

According to Baer, the 
decision they reached was “to 
disqualify everyone but the 
juniors, because we felt their 
race had been the least taint- 
ed.” Teitel rejected the plan 
and decided that the original 
election results would be 
counted. 

“The members of the 
committee were inclined to 
disqualify most of the people 
currently in the election,” 
said Teitel. “We can't just 
install the people who lost in 
the primaries. Voter apathy is 
high; you're not going to get 
more votes, you're going to 
get less [in a reelection]. So 
who would they really repre- 
sent?” He added that it would 
be difficult to hold another 
election this late in the 
school year. 

Due to Teitel’s decision, 
Baer said, “the next adminis- 
tration is going to start on a 
foundation that's not the 
greatest. It's not the election 


committee's decision, but it's 
Mr. Teitel's decision.” 

The most egregious viola- 
tion, according to Mazzetti, 
was a large sign promoting 
Mathai and Haque’s cam- 
paign that was posted behind 
the polling table on Election 
Day. Other irregularities 


“This was the worst 
Election Day I could 
have imagined.” 
—Elections Committe 
Member Matt Baer 


included a design of Hsu / 
Surl posters on a group of 
lockers on the 7th floor, Hsu 
/ Suri promotional business 
cards nailed to the posts near 
the polling table, the pres- 
ence of Friedlander / 
Kunjappu supporters wear- 
ing promotional T-shirts on 
the second floor, and the 
general presence of the can- 
didates on the second floor 
throughout the day. 
According to the elec- 
tions committee, there were 
no punishments for cam- 
paign violations short of dis- 
qualification. Members of the 
elections committee said they 
hope to create infraction-spe- 
cific punishments by next 
September’s freshman and 
sophomore caucus races. 
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Teachers Waver 
When Considering 


Retirement 


continued from page 1 


based on the salary for the 
last full year of work, accord- 
ing to Satin. The second fac- 
tor is the number of years the 
teacher has worked. 

According to Satin, after 
working a set amount of 
years, a teacher receives more 
benefits upon retiring. He 
said that once a teacher is 55 
years old and has taught for 
20 years, working becomes 
less profitable than retiring. 
Retirement results in exemp- 
tion from several salary 
deductions. 

Teachers’ salaries are 
determined by a contract. 
Currently, however, none 
exists: it expired on 
November 15 of last year. 
The United Federation of 
Teachers (UFT) is still negoti- 
ating the new contract with 
the city, as reported in the last 
issue of The Spectator. 

According to the June 7 
issue of The New York Times, in 
heated debates with the 
teachers’ union, Mayor 
Rudolph Guiliani refused to 
approve the proposed 20% 
raise, which would cost the 


city an estimated $1 billion. 

A 20% pay increase over 
the next two years could make 
or break the decisions of 
many Stuyvesant teachers. 

Satin said, “Because of 
the uncertain contract, some 
teachers chose to delay the 
decision-making.” 

COSA Frank Mazzetti 
announced his retirement 
and said, “Money is an impor- 
tant consideration, but defi- 
nitely not the only one.” 

“I want to enjoy myself 
before I’m too old to do so,” 
said French teacher Carol 
Morey, who is also retiring. 

“There are also numerous 
reasons to stay,” said 
Brandwein. “I think many of 
the older members of faculty 
enjoy teaching,” he said. 
While the Tier 1 plan allows 
for retirement at age 55, 
many faculty members work 
well into their sixties, accord- 
ing to Brandwein. 

Physics teacher David 
Silverman said, “Many teach- 
ers would retire instantly if 
they weren’t at Stuy.” 
Silverman does not know 
whether or not he will retire 
this summer. 


Farewell Teachers 
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John Orna, one of Stuy’s 
most eccentric and popular 
teachers, said he is going 
abroad, for good. 

After leaving Stuyvesant, 
Orna said he plans to move to 
Asia where he hopes to save 
the orangutan population 
through a form of eco- 
tourism. “Tourists can spend 
over $5,000 in order to live in 
a hut and observe organ- 
gatans,” he explaines. 

Orna said he plans to live 
a fast-paced and active 
lifestyle: “Of course I'll swim 
everyday and I’ll work out in 
the gym, and disco now and 
then to meet somebody. I 
might get a motor scooter,” 
he said.” 

Although he will miss the 
applause he said he received 
from freshmen after lessons, 
and the friendships he made 
with the students, Orna said 
“My time is up. I’ve had con- 
tact with over thirty thousand 
students and I said that’s 
enough. I’ve done my job and 
now it’s time to leave.” 


Stuy’s last WWII Veteran, 
math teacher Bob Weitzman, 
plans to get up later, eat 
breakfast, and maybe even 
take a “two mile walk down 
the FDR.” 

“(Weitzman would often 
give us affectionate nick- 
names” said Vlad Gutkovich, 
who still doesn’t know why 
Mr. Weitzman calls him 
“genius”. However, Mr. 
Weitzman is most known for 
retelling his war experiences 
in World War II. 

“His stories are really 
interesting,” said student Lila 
Babb. “He made math fun.” 

Mr. Weitzman, plans to 
retire after 39 years of teach- 
ing. Although he has been 
teaching at Stuyvesant for a 
mere 3 years, Mr. Weitzman’s 
distinctive personality has 
become an integral part of 
the Stuyvesant community. 

He left City College to 
serve in the army in World 
War II. “I think it built charac- 
ter and discipline, which I 
took for the rest of my life,” 
said Weitzman. Under the GI 
Bill of Rights, he returned to 
school and left with two mas- 
ters degrees. After teaching at 
Humanities, Weitzman came 
to Stuyvesant, where, working 
out ofhis headquarters at 
room 440, he has 1 taught 
math ever since. 


continued on page 14 
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One Big Win from Speech and Debate at 
Catholic Nationals 


By ALEXANDRA BERKE 


Speech and Debate teams 
from across the country flew, 
drove, or, in the case of Stuy 
students, took the subway to 
compete in the National 
Catholic Forensic League 
Grand National Tournament 
(NCFL) on May 26th and 
27th. Most of the tournament 
was held at the Grand Hyatt 
Hotel in midtown Manhattan, 
but there were also rounds at 
Regis High School, Fordham 
University and Bronx Science. 

Four Stuyvesant students 
made it to semifinals. Among 
them were seniors Paul 
Reyfman and Li Lin for Duo 
Interpretation of Literature; 
junior Owen Cornwall for 
Oral Interpretation of 
Literature, and senior Jack 
Fan for Student Congress. 

Since Cornwall was the 
only member of the team to 
reach finals this year, the 
whole team was able to watch 
him compete. 

“It’s a huge rush to com- 
pete, to perform a piece 
you’ve been working on all 
year, in front of a large audi- 
ence,” Cornwall said. About 
150 people watched finals. 

“[Watching Cornwall 
compete] was a great experi- 
ence,” said junior Rachel 
Landman, a Speech team 
member. 

There were two days of 


competition. Preliminary 
rounds took place the first 
day. Those who won prelimi- 
naries “broke,” moving on to 
the elimination rounds the 
second day. Each successive 
win brought the competitors 
to quarterfinals, semifinals, 
and at last, finals. 

Some team members 
raised questions about the 
quality of judging. According 
to senior Susan Liu, the 
judges are participants’ par- 
ents who don’t have acting 
experience. 

Qualification for the 
NCFL was based on team 
members’ performance at the 
“Grands” tournament. 
Members of the Stuy team 


competed in nine speech cate- 
gories at Grands, and the top 
six from each regional area 
moved on to the NCFL. 

Members of the Speech 
team competed in front of less 
then ten people, including 
judges, competitors and other 
observers. 

Members of the team are 
looking ahead to a better per- 
formance next year. 

“It would be great to get 
more people into finals,” said 
Landman. Before the next 
NCFL there will be another 
national competition, in 
Norman, Oklahoma on June 
10th, in which seniors Susan 
Liu and Blake Marks Landro 
will compete. 


Tutoring 
Need to improve your SAT Verbal Score? 


- Bronx Science English teacher 
- Experienced Tutor 
- Bronx Science College Advisor 


¢ Build vocabulary, critical reading and 
analogy skills 
e Write a dynamite College Essay 


Weekdays, Weekends, Summer 
Call (212) 535-7916 


beat 
the Stud 


test. 


<A> <B> <€> <D> <E> 


So, like, did you take 
a look at the courses 
that they are offering 
for the summer? 


Like, I already 


Verbal and the 
essay course. 


y Guides & Courses 
(212) 685 -3435 


signed up for Ivy 


Ivy SAT Math $695 


Pilot). 


(eight hours; customized 
problem set; 2 one hour 
sessions per week; maximum 
3 per class; free Palm 


Ivy SAT Verbal $695 
(eight hours; 2 one hour 
sessions per week; maximum 
3 per class; customized 
problem set; free Palm 


Pilot). 


Summer College Essays $250 
(eight hours; 2 one hour 
sessions per week; maximum 
3 per class; if you are not 
related to George Bush, 

you need to take this course). 


Classes meet in Manhattan. 
Call for details. 


close out. 


Enrollment is limited. 
Sign up before classes 
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Sophomores! The PSAT is only 111 days away 


from the last day of school. Summer shouldn’t be stressful for anyone, but a little work now could save a Jot of time and worry this fall. While PSAT math 


is limited to 7th, gth, and 9th grade concepts, the verbal section is largely a college-level vocabulary test. The following list the 99 words most likely to 
appear on your PSAT. In fact, we guarantee that at /east 10 will show up on the exam. 


Post this list on your refrigerator and start memorizing these words today. 


accessible, acclaim, advocate, aesthetic, ambiguous, ambivalent, amiable, apathy, apprehensive, benevolence, candid, censure, coherent, compel, competent, complacent, 
compliance, composure, comprehensive, compromised, contemporary, contempt, conventional, corrupt, cynic, denounce, derision, digression, diligent, discern, discord, 
discredit, discretion, discriminating, dispassionate, distinct, distinguish, distort, diversify, dogmatic, dominant, durable, eloquent, elusive, enhance, enigma, erroneous, 
eulogy, exemplify, explicit, fallacy, fervent, florid, futile, gullible, immutable, impartial, inconsequential, indifferent, inevitable, lucid, narrative, objectivity, obscure, 
ornate, partisan, philanthropy, plausible, pragmatic, profound, prompted, prophetic, prosaic, protagonist, prudent, reclusive, reconcile, refute, relevant, reprehensible, 
reprehensible, repudiate, resolute, restraint, revere, scrutinize, servile, solitude, spontaneous, subtle, suppress, taciturn, temperate, tentative, transitory, trivial, under- 
mine, uniformity, and virtuoso. 


If you’d like the definitions of these words (or would like to know other simple things you could be doing this summer to boost your score), drop us an 


email at info@rocketreview.com . 


\MUM Sc 
en a 


Juniors! Competition for spaces at the top colleges has never been 


fiercer. 


Fact: Over one-million students will be applying to college this fall. Some 132,000 will be submitting SAT scores above 1300; 54,000 will be submitting 
scores above 1400. Yet the twenty most selective universities have room for only 30,000 freshmen. Fact: Many competitive colleges now fill half or more 
of their available spots early decision (at Harvard, for example, . In other words, students who apply early decision improve their admissions odds at selec- 
tive schools considerably, those who apply in the regular pool are at a significant disadvantage. Yet to apply early, your application must be completed by 
November | (though the November 3 test date does meet the cutoff). 


We’re RocketReview, the prep course the New York Observer called the “Mensa of SAT Classes.” Why? Because our advanced test-taking skills program 
was developed specifically for students who’ve already scored well and are ready to move beyond the basics. Because this course offers only the most 
advanced concepts and test-taking techniques, enrollment is strictly limited to students who have already scored above 1300 on the PSAT (or over 1200 
as a sophomore), or who have achieved a score of over 700 on at least one non-language SAT II subject test. 


RocketReview was founded by Adam Robinson. Robinson was one of the two original co-founders of The Princeton Review. He is also the author of New 
York Times bestseller Cracking the SAT; Word Smart, What Smart Students Know, and other best selling titles. Robinson left The Princeton Review, which 
he felt catered more to average students—and took way, way too long—to start RocketReview. We don’t waste time reviewing material you already know. 
Robinson has developed an entirely new approach to test preparation for those students looking to take their performance to the next level. Using an inno- 
vative drill-feedback-test-review preparation cycle, we are able to take students to their maximum score level in a fraction of the time traditionally spent in 
other courses. 


PS: If you’re planning to retake the SAT I this fall, you should check out the power words you must know in the list above. 


RocketReview. Fast. Effective. Fun. 


(212) 941-0586 info@RocketReview.com 
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COSA Frank Mazzetti to Retire 


continued from page 1 


Mazzetti began his 
Stuyvesant career during 
February of 1995 in the 
English department as a 
humanities teacher. He later 
formed his own song writing 
class and a literature course 
called Existentialism, both of 
which he currently teaches. 
For the past two years, 
Mazzetti has been COSA. 

“I love it here,” said 
Mazzetti. “It wouldn’t be a 
problem for me to continue 
teaching, but right now there 
are some important issues out- 
side of school that I must take 
care of.” 

Mazzetti said that a stroke 
recently paralyzed his aunt. 
“I’m her power of attorney, 
and it’s very necessary that I’m 
with her,” he said. 

In addition, Mazzetti said 
that he would like the time to 
help his son, Dante, with his 
music career. Like his father, 
Dante is a singer and songwrit- 
er. “He’s got the talent,” said 
Mazzetti, “But he has bad busi- 
ness sense. I’m going to help 
manage his business so that he 
can enjoy his own success.” 

Mazzetti’s song writing 
class meets together in the 
band room everyday during 
eighth period. Although it 
isn’t a “high stress course,” in 
order to do well, Mazzetti 
requires that students give pre- 
sentations of either their own 
or someone else’s songs. The 


class is based largely on ques- 
tion and answer sessions in 
which students voice their 
opinions. 

“You don’t have to sit 
around and talk about the 
boring aspects of music,” said 
junior Indrina Kanth. “You 
can laugh with him and have a 
good time.” 

Mazzetti regrets “leaving 
the students.” He said “I’m not 
especially close with any mem- 
bers of the staff.” 

Since becoming COSA 
two years ago, Mazzetti said 
that he has felt at home 
among the daily crowd in the 
Student Union lounge. On 
many days, he can be found 
lounging comfortably on the 
green couch in the SU, social- 
izing with everyone around 
him. 

“His personality is a per- 
fect blend,” said former 
Student Union President 
David Gringer. “He knows 
when to be calm and he knows 
when to be intense. He’s cool 
with the cool kids and serious 
with the serious kids. No mat- 
ter what, he can always find 
some way to relate to you indi- 
vidually. Almost everyone who 
knows Mr. Mazzetti personally 
will have a little story of their 
own,” said Gringer. 

Mazzetti has played an 
instrumental role in guiding 
and protecting the SU. 

“At our first SU meeting, 
Mr. Mazzetti came in saying 
‘I’m on your side,’” said 


> ; 
aem® . ut 


Paul Guirguis, like many students, will miss Mr. Mazzetti very much. 


an Moses / The Spectator 


Gringer. Many of the SU’s 
recent accomplishments, 
including the elimination of 
7.5 periods of science for 
sophomores, as well as allow- 
ing juniors to take a second 
English class, have been large- 
ly orchestrated by Mazzetti. 

The last COSA in office 
was Biology teacher John 
Lapolla. To some former exec- 
utive council members, like 
David Gringer, Lapolla wasn’t 
fit to be in the SU. As reported 
in the March 8, 1999 issue of 
The Spectator, Lapolla was 
accused of spending insuffi- 
cient amounts of time taking 
care of his own § responsibili- 
ties, and known for having an 
“erratic temper.” 

“We never doubt 
[Mazzetti],” said Rapp- 
Hooper. “He always treats us 
like his first priority.” 


“He makes the students 
think that we could do any- 
thing,” said Junior Class 
President Scott Burr. “He 
treats us with respect, gives us 
confidence and makes us 
work. He is so pro-student that 
he would always defend you. 
His effort and caring brings so 
much dignity to the SU.” 

Mazzetti said that he has 
thrived during his term as 
COSA. “It’s like being in a 
three ring circus all day,” said 
Mazzetti . “It’s tiring, but all 
the excitement just keeps you 
going... By giving to the stu- 
dents, I also get a lot in return. 
They help me hold on to the 
part of me that was a young 
man.” 

Even with his years of 
work, Mazzetti is not satisfied: 
“I want a lot to change. I don’t 
feel that the needs of the stu- 


dents are being met. I know 
that the administration is 
somewhat handicapped by the 
Board of Education, but if the 
they pushed harder, especially 
with the kind of reputation 
Stuyvesant has, they [could] 
make some great changes.” In 
addition to this, Mazzetti also 
believes that the administra- 
tion is not doing enough to 
assist new teachers. 

In his retirement, Mazzetti 
said that he would like to trav- 
el and have the time to write 
on a more serious level. 
However, he has set no desti- 
nation for himself. “I’ve been 
planning stuff for 31 years,” he 
said, “the beauty of it is, that I 
don’t have to do it anymore.” 


What are you doing about your future? 


This summer, leap ahead of the curve! 


PREPMATTERS, INC 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING 
SAT, SAT II, ACT EXAMS 


WE CATER TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL TUTORING NEEDS. 


212-696-7920 
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Goodbye Stuy High 


The Spectator has compiled a list of approximately 368 seniors and the 
colleges they will be attending next school year. All names included were 


submitted voluntarily. 


Compiled by Candace Nuzzo 


and The Spectator staff 


Aagarten, Ian 
Abbriano, Michael 
Accurso, Adrian 
Ahman, Sadagat 
Akopyan, Anna 
Alistratov, Andrey 
Alonso, Maria-Paz 
Altman, Elon 
Anderson, Kerri 
Arai, Eisukc 
Ariyapraka, Navin 
Aronov, Dmitriy 
Arora, Sumeet 
Arye, Matve 
Autuoro, Joey 
Avetisyan, Aram 
Baboolai, Cynthia 
Baer, Matt 
Barmas, Aleksando 
Baronowski, Katherine 
Barzilai, Arielle 
Basilio, Ma Fatima 
Batra, Sonal 

Bau, Flora 
Bauman, Emily 
Beattie, Christopher 
Bekman, Lauren 
Bellow-Handelman, Perry 
Berkovits, Michael 
Bernstein, Josh 
Bis, Sabina 

Blau, Steven 
Bloomfield, Danny 
Blumm, Kate 
Bornstein, Sam 
Borrell, Adam 
Broder, Eric 
Brown, Julia 
Brumberg, Shelly 
Burros, Jesse 
Bury, Joanna 
Butterman, Lee 
Cao, Hong 
Carpio, Chistina 
Cha, Jeang Up 
Chan, Annie 
Chan, Anthony 
Chan, Benjamin 
Chan, Carolyn 
Chan, Kenneth 
Chang, Hedy 
Chang, Marx 
Chang, Richard 
Chao, Raymond 
Chelnis, James 
Chen, Lisa 

Chen, Winson 
Cheng, Alice 
Chepovetsky, Julie 
Cheung, Eric Li 
Cheung, Michael 
Cheung, Prankie 
Chevholk, Alex 
Chin, Hsido-Ying 
Chin, Juin Yi 
Chiou, Ernest 
Chiou, Howard 
Chiun, Tham 
Cho, Ellen Jung 
Cho, Peter 
Chodosh, Ariana 
Choe, Sara 

Choi, David 
Chon, Evelyn 
Chou, Carol 
Chouhoud, Youssef 
Chow, Jerry Moy 
Choy, Millie 

Chu, Cheuk Po 
Chum, Wei (Jeff) 
Chung, Will 
Cohen, Jason 
Cormier, Roger 
Corrar, Jame Lee 
Cositore, Jamie 
Couch, Ben 
Dagon, Amir 
Daiell, Erica 

Deck, Jennife 
Degani, Ismail 
Dennis-Duke, Brett 
Deutsch, Stuart 
Dick, Adam 
Donar, Erin 
Dong, Ivan 

Dong, Katherine 
Dutta, Alokananda 
Dyrland-Weaver, JonAlf 
El-Hadad, Mohammad 
Eng, Karenne 
English, Daniel 
Esposito, Joseph 
Fern, Sean 
Finkelman, Tina 
Fishman, Alex 
Fishner, Jon 
Fleming, Melissa 
Flynn, Jason 
Fontaine, Brooke 
Freydlin, Masha 
Garbow, Diane 
Gilgoff, Joseph 
Gillam, Jonathan 
Gilman-Rosen, Lisa 
Giust, Roberto 


Cornell University 

Harvard University 
Dartmouth College 

Bob Jones University 
Columbia University 

Penn State 

University of Madrid 
Cornell University 
University of Southern California 
George Washington University 
Vassar College 

Columbia 

SUNY Binghamton 

Cooper Union 

Clark University 

Harvard 

University of North Carolina 
George Washington University 
Cooper Union 

University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
NYU 

Northwestern University 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Cornell University 

Vassar College 

Tulane University 
Macalester University 
Harvard University 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Cornell University 
University of Virginia 
University of Albany 

NYU 

Bard College 

Carnegie Mellon 

MIT 

Williams College 

Bard College 

Harvard University 

School of Visual Arts 
Brown University 

SUNY Stonybrook 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Cornell University 

SUNY Stonybrook 
University of Rochester 
Bryn Mawr College 

SUNY Stoneybrook 
University of Michigan 
NYU 

SUNY Stonybrook 
University of Rochester 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
Cornell University 

SUNY Stonybrook 

Cornell University 
Stanford University 
Carnegie Mellon University 
NYU 

University of Rochester 
University of Pennsylvania 
SUNY Stonybrook 

SUNY Stonybrook 

Stanford University 

SUNY Buffalo 

NYU 

Duke University 

University of Pennsylvania 
Georgetown University 
Rensselar Polytechnic Institute 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Bryn Mawr College 

Lehigh University 

Harvard University 
University of Rochester 
NYU 

Cooper Union 

Vassar College 

Brandeis University 

Seton Hall 

University of Pennsylvania 
Boston College 

Univeristy of North Carolina 
Oxford 

Washington University, St. Louis 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Cornell University 
Macalester College 

SUNY Binghamton 
University of Michigan 

Yale University 

Harvard University 
University of Rochester 
George Washington University 
Columbia University 

SUNY Binghamton 
Dartmouth College 

SUNY Stonybrook 

SUNY Binghamton 
Georgetown University 
Barnard University 
University of Chicago 
Lehigh University 

Brandeis University 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Wesleyan University 
George Washington University 
Duke University 

McGill University 

Oberlin College 

Emory College 

University of Buffalo 


Glicksman, Meryl 
Goldner, Darren 
Gordon, William 
Gorodetskaya, Valerie 
Gourkina, Kate 
Graber, Rebecca 
Granger, Chris 
Green, Andrew 
Green, Erik 
Greene, Sarah 
Greenlee, Elena 
Grillos, Tara 
Grinman, Igor 
Gutierrez, Raquel 
Guttierrez, Franky 
Haldar, Abhra 
Haley, Hannah 
He, Xining 
Hedderson, Danielle 
Herman, Gabriel 
Hernandez, Cynthia 
Hernandez, Liani 
Hew, Christina 
Hiro, Nishimori 
Hourigan, Edward 
Howard, John 
Hsu, Gloria 
Huynh, William 
Ivascu, Ana Sofia 
Jackson, Brian 
Jain, David 

Jaleel, Insaf 
Johnston, Garth 
Jong, Peter 

Julien, Howard 
Kachan, Sarah 
Kachka, Robin 
Kallus, Jennifer 
Kaplan, Benjamin 
Katsnelson, Lena 
Katz, Mrina 
Kelman, Katherine 
Keselman, Dimitri 
Khan, Iffat 
Khandros, Eugene 
Kierstedt, Ademola 
Kim, Esther 

Kim, Julie 

Kim, Shohye 
Kingsly, Melanie 
Kiu, David 

Kleyn, Asya 
Knowlton, Cassidy 
Kong, Ling Wu 
Koutsavlis, Steven 
Koztan, Nathaniel 
Krasnyanskaya, Margaret 
Kruchten, Catherine 
Kublano, Katrina 
Kumar, Neelja 
Kuriyan, Ajay 
Kwiatkowski, Michael 
Kwok, Wu 

Kwon, Michael 
Lack, David 

Lam, Kristin 

Law, Gee-Gee 

Lee, Daniel 

Lee, Danny 

Lee, Jacqueline 
Lee, Kenneth 
Legendy, Gabriel 
Leng, Siyang 
Lentz, Eva 

Leung, Dave 
Leung, Michael 
Leung, Stuart 
Levin, Angeles 
Levin, Irina 

Levin, Sara 
Levine, Brian 
Lewin, Sharon 
Lewkowicz, Sara 
Li, Nancy 

Lian, Bobby 

Lin, Jing 

Lin, Li 

Lin, Nina 

Lio, Clarence 
Lisak, Masha 

Liu, James 

Liu, Jenny 

Liu, Wilson 
Lockhart, Jason 
Lohr, Tara 
Loiotile, Rita 
Losow, Evan 
Louie, Nancy 

Lu, Guang Xiong 
Lucido, Joshua 
Lugo, Cynthia 
Luo, Rona 
Mackay, William 
Mackinnon, Emma 
Mainiero, Gia 
Mak, Ynonne 
Maltz, Pheobe 
Marks Landro, Blake 
Mathewson, Wesley 
McDonald, Zach 
Meddy, Jordon 
Melzer, Julia 
Migdal, Sylvan 
Miller, Ryan 
Mitchell-Brody, Marsye 
Mollenkopf, Emily 
Molnar, Libi 
Moore, Chris 
Moore, Richard 
Murteira, Ana 
Muthuswamy, Karthikeyan 


Bates College 

Cornell University 

Cornell University 

MIT 

Hunter College 

McGill University 

Carnegie Mellon University 
Oberlin College 

US Marine Corps 
University of Rochester 

UC Santa Cruz 

University of Pennsylvania 
SUNY Binghamton 
Wesleyan University 

Yale University 

MIT 

SUNY New Paltz 

Yale 

Boston College 

Colgate University 
Middlebury College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Mellon University 
SUNY Albany 

Kenyon College 

SUNY Albany 

Boston University 

SUNY Binghamton 
Princeton University 
Goucher College 
Dartmouth University 
Rutgers Universtiy 
University of Chicago 
Cornell University 

Sophie Davis 

Columbia University 
Harvard University 

Vassar College 

Brandeis University 
Brandeis University 
University of Michigan 
Stanford University 

NYU 

Barnard College 

Columbia University 
George Washingon University 
Boston College 

Cornell University 

Duke University 

Williams College 

Colgate University 

Cornell Universtiy 
University of Dublin, Trinity 
Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
Northwestern University 
NYU 

MIT 

SUNY Stonybrook 

Sophie Davis 

University of Rochester 
McGill University 
Rensselar Polytechnic Institute 
Columbia University 

NYU 

Georgetown Universiity 
Cornell University 

SUNY Stonybrook 
Dartmouth University 
Sophie Davis 

Cornell University 
Princeton University 
Cornell University 
University of Massachusets 
Columbia Universtiy 
Columbia Universiy 
Dartmouth College 
Queens College 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Wesleyan University 
Cornell University 
Brandeis University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Virginia 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Harvard College 

Boston College 

Cornell University 
Stanford University 
Carnegie Mellon University 
MIT 
University of Pennsylvania 
Middlebury College 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Harvard University 
Wesleyan University 

SUNY Stony Brook 

SUNY Binghamton 

Vassar College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Brown University 

McGill University 

Harvard University 

Cooper Union 

Dartmouth University 
University of Chicago 

Yale University 

Bard University 

George Washington University 
Vassar College 

University of Colorado at Boulder 
Cooper Union 

Boole University 

McGill University 
Swarthmore College 
University of Michigan 

NYU, Tisch School of the Arts 
Tulane University 
Macalester College 

Cornell University 


Nadado, Benclement NYU 
Newman, Jesse Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Ngamwajasar, Charlene Sophie Davis 
Nielsen, Aileen Princeton University 
Nonas-Barnes, Alex Washington University, St. Louis 
Nucatola, Michel Cooper Union 


Ofek, Gidon Columbia University 
Oh, Esther Duke University 
Paik, John Illinois Institute of Technology 


Paladino, Anthony CUNY Baruch College 


Palowski, Dominik SUNY Albany 
Park, Eric Cooper Union 
Park, Jennifer S. SUNY Binghamton 
Park, Jennifer Y. Cornell University 
Parsons, Caroline Wellesley College 


Paul, Daniel 
Pecani, Edrin 
Persists, Andrew 
Pilapil, Mariecel 
Poblete, Mike 
Pogorzelska, Monika 
Polesczuk, Marta 
Posmyk, Olga 
Prabhu, William 
Quan, Christine 
Rabinowitz, Jake 


University of Norway 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Boston University 

Harvard University 

McGill University 

Fordham University 

University of Michigan, Anarbor 
Colgate University 

College of the Holy Cross 
University of Michigan 
Princeton University 


Reeder, Kate Oberlin College 
Reif, Joshua McGill University 
Ren, Jennifer NYU 
Reyfman, Paul Columbia University 
Riccio, Aaron SUNY Binghamton 
Richard, Alexander Pomona College 
Rodriguez, Erin Columbia College 


Rodriguez, Geisha 
Roe, Matthew 


Adelphi University 
Wesleyan University 


Rosen, Julia Williams College 
Rosen, Nick Dartmouth University 
Ross, Margaret Williams College 


Roszkowski, Cynthia 
Rubin, Josh 
Rusinek, Michelle 
Sado, Nathalie 
Satnic, Daniel 
Schein, Adam 


Fordham University 
Yale University 

Bryn Mawr College 
Vassar College 
Cooper Union 
Dartmouth University 
Schnall-Levin, Michael Harvard University 
Schneider, Justin American University 
Schwartz, Jeremy MIT 
Seafon, Rebecca Princeton University 
Senderovich, Igor Cornell Universit 
Seplowitz, Polly Harvard University 
Serrano, Christian University of Michigan 
Seto, John US Marine Corps 
Seu, Lillian Barnard College 
Shapiro, Natasha Columbia University 
Sheng, Di CC Sandy Johns Hopkins University 
Sheppard, Will Oberlin College 
Sheth, Isha NYU 
Shin, Jennifer Wellesley College 
Shiu, Jae Hoon University of Pennsylvania 
Shlomovich, Mark Ner Israel Rabbinical College/Johns Hopkins 
Silverman, Andrea MIT 
Singh, Jolene MIT 
Singh, Neeraj Harvard University 
Situ, Qian Columbia Engineering 
Siu, Larry Sophie Davis at City College 
Slutsker, Alla Claremont McKenna College 
Smilowitz, Nathaniel Brown University 
Smith, Adam University of Wisconsin 
Smith, Ben Harvard University 
Smorodinsky, Maya Vassar College 
Solis, Nester SUNY Albany 
Spadaro, Bryan Tulane University 
Spexer, Nick University of Michigan 
Spicyn, Natalie Yale 
Stack O’Donnell, Mariel Mount Holyoke College 
Strumbos, Diana Washington University, St. Louis 
Suazo, Juan NYU 
Sussman, Allen Carnegie Mellon University 
Talty, Brittany Mount Holyoke College 
Tam, Mimi Skidmore College 
Tan, Jennifer NYU 
Tang, Vincent Carnegie Mellon University 
Tannen, Elizabeth Macalester College 
Taylor, Sally Haverford College 
Thein, Sarah Colby College 
Thomas, Paul Cooper Union 
Tsang, Jennie Washington University, St. Louis 
Tsang, Sherry University of Rochester 
Tucker, Jesse University of Delaware 
Vail, Tomas Macalester College 
Vasilyev, Yuriy University of Pennsylvania 
Vecchiarello, Jennifer Syracuse University 
Velez, Christopher Harvard College 
Volfson, Jen Johns Hopkins University 
Von Hollweg, Tim Wesleyan University 
Waldron, Matthew Goucher College 
Warmin, Andrew Northwestern University 
Watanasuparp, Luck Boston College 
Weber, Chloe University of Colorado, Boulder 
Weidman, Jessica Wesleyan University 
Weiss, Rebecca Northwestern University 
Wentworth, Kara Brown University 
White, Aniela Mount Holyoke College 
Woertendyke, Max McGill University 
Wong, Andy NYU 
Wong, Belinda SUNY Stonybrook 
Wong, Wiliam Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Wu, Paul Hung Cornell Universty 


Xia, Billie Cornell University 
Xu, Iris Darthmouth College 
Xu, Neil Caltech 
Yagudayeva, Sasha Georgetown University 
Ye, Shiru University of Rochester 
Yiu, Sindy Johns Hopkins University 


Yoo, Nam (Andy) NYU 


Yu, Yue Johns Hopkins University 
Yung, Betty Boston University 
Yung, Ivan Cooper Union 


Yuvienco, Carlo 
Zaretsky, Allan 
Zhou, Mi 
Zhuang, Jim 


Cooper Union 
Northwestern University 
Cornell University 
Stanford University 
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Some People Spend 


Summer Relaxing. 


Micropower will show you 
Yee how to convert Summer 
a into 30k-50k Computer Career. - 


Become a complete Network Engineer $75 a month 
in just 9 months. (A+, Net+, MCSE, CCNA)} ($5999) 
OOD A+ Certification Computer Fundamentals, Troubleshooting $599 
a cae a ie & Repair. Build a PC 
(0 Network + Network Specialist Program unlimited $599 
A CompTIA Certication Program Labs & Manuals 
Microsoft (tT Learn Microsoft Operating System S60 a month 
‘suns tageeee New- Windows 2000-All 7 Modules ($4499) 
rere Learn CCNA & CCNP and Connect $499 
Ltr TER PC’s through WAN *Summer Special 
. Become a Database, Web, & Application $75 a month 
Programming) Designer all and more ($5999) 
Learn Database Administration $30 a month 


Web Designing Design Interactive websites using $40 a month 
& Programming 


Become a Microsoft Application Designer | S60 a month 
($4499) 
Learn Java Basics& Advanced with $30 a month 
Java Beans, Servelets and more ($1499) 
Become a Sun Microsystems Engineer $40 a month 
on UNIX Platform. ($1999) 
Microsoft Office Word, Excel, Powerpoint, Outlook, $699 
2000 Specialist Internet & Windows 2000 
Microsoft 


CERTIFIED 


Pariner 


FrontPage, HTML, ASP, VB Script ($2999) 
and more 


MICROPOWER 


ALL CLASSES — COMPUTER >= SUMMER SPECIAL! 
FREE Course Manuals INSTITUTE GET A FREE 
FREE Test Preparation COMPUTER 
FREE Unlimited Lab Time www.mpow.com if you sign up for our Power Courses* 
FREE Placement Assistance *Some restrictions apply. 


Call Today @ 800-869-2603 


Locations in NYC, Long Island, Queens & New Jersey. 


Each location is individually owned and operated. Prices may vary. 
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Farewell Teachers 


continued from page 7 


“I have mixed feelings 
about it. One part of me said 
that I should stay because 
well because I_ love 
Stuyvesant, but the other 
part.” He pauses for a sec- 
ond,smiles. “Well I'm not 
getting any younger. I think 
the time is right to move on.” 


LA 
t % =x 


Mel Kane has taught 
Biology at Stuyvesant for 32 
years. On the first day of the 
next school year, he is “going 
to be in Stuy, teasing my col- 
leagues about not having to 
go to class and not having to 
do any paper work and then 
going to a really nice lunch 
at a very expensive restaurant 
with other retirees.” 


Anne Moehle “met my 
husband at Stuy-Ralph 
Ferrara was another Biology 
teacher (and later College 
Advisor). My two children 
are Stuy grads.” Stuyvesant 
has “been an important part 
of my life since 1963,” said 
the veteran Biology teacher. 


Florence Buschke said, 
“Teaching has defined my 
life, but after 35 years in the 
New York City school system, 
there comes a time when one 
needs to move on.” The 
Government teacher and 
“Dean of Cuisine” of the 


Stuyvesant Cafeteria hopes 
that her students will remem- 
ber that “Learning doesn’t 
stop at the door to the class- 
room. Life is a classroom.” 


David Cronen has spent 
the last 33 years of his 39 
year teaching career as a 
member of Stuyvesant’s 
Biology department. What 
made him decide it was time 
to retire? “39 years.” 


Carol Morey said,”The 
biggest joy of my life is seeing 
my students learn and enjoy 
what they are doing.” The 
French teacher regrets that 
she will no longer have that 
pleasure as she is retiring 
after six years at Stuyvesant 
and 25 years teaching. 


Carol Katz has taught at 
Stuyvesant since 1972 and 
headed the College Office 
since 1981. In her 20 years in 
this position, she has helped 
thousands of students gain 
admission to college. 


A Crime to Miss 


continued from page 1 


sister Meg (Caroline Parsons) 
recovers from the loss of her 
singing career and from see- 
ing her old boyfriend for the 
first time in several years. As 
the voice of reason among the 
three, Meg mediates between 
the stressed-out Lenny and 
bratty youngest sister Babe. 
Zara Zuckerman, who 
played the role of Babe, deliv- 
ered a wonderful perfor- 
mance as the baby of the fami- 


ly, adding comic relief charac- 
teristic of the Spring Comedy. 
However, the funniest charac- 
ter in the play by was the sis- 
ters’ uppity cousin, played by 
Agnes Yao. 

Although the kitchen was 
only set in the play, it was 
quite detailed, complete with 
stove, cabinets and a refrigera- 
tor that could be opened. The 
clutter of utensils, dishes and 
fruit on the counter, and the 
memos stuck on the refrigera- 
tor door painted the portrait 


of a typical American kitchen 
right down to the last detail. 
Although Friday night’s per- 
formance also featured blown 
fuses and lighting problems 
common to any suburban 
household, it had amazingly 
flawless sound, uncharacteris- 
tic of any Stuy production. 

The Spring Comedy was 
an excellent finale to a year of 
successful productions. The 
play is known for its small but 
talented cast and this year was 
no exception, each displaying 
mastery of Southern accents. 
A combination of a good cast 
and excellent set made for a 
very enjoyable show. 


Phone 


YOUNG'S TAE KWON DO 
MARTIAL ARTS SCHOOL 


stHZE 


Neo 


136-14 Roosevelt Avenue 3rd Floor, Flushing, NY 11354 
Web Site: http://www. youngsmartialarts. org 


(718) 461-3836 


Manhattan Youth 
18 Harrison St 
New York, NY 10013 
212-941-6922 


Want an after school job right here on Chambers Street? Work in an after-school 
or summer program: great experience, great work environment and good pay. 
-Tear and Mail to Manhattan Youth, 18 Harrison Steet, NYC 


Name: 

Address: 
Apt#___—rity 
Home Phone 
Your Birth Date 
School 

Date Submitted 


State Zip. 
Mobile/Beeper 


Year in School 


| am interested in (check one or more): 
1) After-school Job (Hiring Sept thru March) 


For after school job, you must be available 2-5 days per week (3-6 PM) 


2) Summer Camp Job (Hiring March thru June) 


July & August five days a week. We send out applications in March or April 


| can teach dance or art 


| would like to help young children with homework 


| can teach swimming 
lam a lifeguard 


____after school 


after school 
Summer Only 


Summer Only 


3) Occasionally business owners and parents ask us if we know of young people who are 


looking for jobs. Manhattan Youth takes no responsibility for any referrals, but if you would like to be 
referred for the following jobs check here: 


| am available after school to take care of children for a family 


| am available to walk children to school, usually 8 AM 
| prefer to work in a store, restaurant or corporation 
| am looking for the following type of job: 


Please attach a sheet if you would like to further explain what type of job 
you are looking for or what days you are tentatively available. 
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A Final Bittersweet 
Open Mic 


By ANITA LIM 


“Yaron stayed home 
because he woke up that 
morning feeling within his 
very heart, his very core, a 
furious stabbing life a knife,” 
reads possibly the most cre- 
ative absence note of a senior 
who did not attend school on 
the due date of his senior the- 
sis. The humorous “To 


the teachers of Yaron 
Aronowicz,” written by 
Aronowicz himself, was 


among the 40 diverse works 
recited at the last Open Mic 
of this year, which took place 
on June | in the Library from 
3:45 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Spanning nearly two hours, 
the Open Mic attracted over 
fifty poets, performers, and 
listeners to the Library to 
enjoy poetry and music in an 
intimate and comfortable 
atmosphere. 

Highlights included Will 
Prabhu’s rendition of Bruce 
Springsteen’s “No 
Surrender,” COSA Frank 
Mazzetti’s song “Mazzetti vs. 
the Net,” and a guest perfor- 
mance by two visitors from 
Youth Speaks, a teachers’ and 
writers’ collaborative. Unlike 
the more casual Stuy readers, 
the guests memorized and 
presented their work in poet- 
ry slam format, the competi- 


tive art of performance poet- 
ry. “It was neat to have those 
two styles up against each 
other,” said English teacher 
Annie Thoms. 

A regular performer, 
senior Kate Blumm expressed 
enthusiasm and support of 
the last Open Mic. “It was 
really relaxed and informal, 
but still respectful. It was a 
nice turnout. I’m really glad 
that Open Mics have become 
an integral part of the 
Stuyvesant consciousness.” 

Thoms shared the senti- 
ment. “To see so many stu- 
dents be brave enough to 
share such great works just 
makes me glow,” she said. She 
added that she was proud of 
the creative writing at Stuy 
and was impressed by the 
high quality of the works dis- 
played. 

The special part of 
any last Open Mic of the year 
is that it’s the last chance to 
hear the works of seniors who 
have been avid partici- 
pants. “Personally this Open 
Mic was bittersweet,” said 
Linda Yang, one of the Open 
Mic Coordinators, “the Stuy 
writing community has blos- 
somed more than any other 
year and we have so many 
spectacular writers in this 
graduating class.” 


Tutor 
Spanish 
reneh 


etired 

eacher 
(212) 721- 

3654 


Megastars and Main Attractions 
of Summer Tours 2001 


By RAVI 
RAMCHANDANI 


Encompassing every style 
of music from pop to rock to 
electronic to metal, musical 
artists and bands are hitting 
the road this summer and 
packing tiny clubs and stadi- 
um-size arenas alike with 
hordes of fanatics. Both old 
legends and fledgling artists 
will tour across the country in 
the coming months, ensuring 
a worthwhile concert for any 
music fan without the strain of 
having to wake up early for 
school the next morning. 

As with any touring sea- 
son, there are the highly-antic- 
ipated tours, such as those of 
Madonna, Janet Jackson, U2, 
the Dave Matthews Band, *N 
Sync, Backstreet Boys, and 
Eric Clapton. However, these 
shows don’t come cheap — 
sold-out tickets are scalped on 
the Internet for thousands of 
dollars. Madonna’s first world- 
wide tour in seven years sold 
out in a few hours, but luckily 
for her fans, she chose to 
expand her tour five-fold. 

On the other hand, some- 
times the ticket demand for a 
hugely popular artist falls 
short of expectations. Rival 
boy bands *N Sync and the 


Backstreet Boys are both on 
tour in the US this summer to 
promote their new albums. It 
appears that *N Sync’s new 
tour, playing on its new album 
“Celebrity,” will have the leg 
up over the Backstreet Boys, 
who seem to be fading in the 
media spotlight. 

But enough with the 
cliché pop tours. This summer 
also features a large amount 
of adult rock and classical 
rock artists such as Eric 
Clapton, Sting, Elton and 
Billy, James Taylor, 
Aerosmith, and Paul Simon. 

Most other rock acts on 
tour, with the exception of 
modern rock radio staples 
Three Doors Down, the Dave 
Matthews Band, and the alter- 
native Radiohead, can be seen 
in groups rather than as solo 
headliners. MTV’s TRL tour 
includes a number of the 
artists from their daily top ten 
countdown, including fron- 
trunner Destiny’s Child. Area: 
One, a tour ticket of 14 differ- 
ent acts including Moby, 
OutKast, New Order, the 
Roots, Nelly Furtado, Incubus, 
and Paul Oakenfold, promises 
an eclectic mix of artists, with 
music genres ranging from 
hip-hop to teen pop. The 
Wotapalava tour, the first ever 


gay-themed tour of its size 
with Pet Shop Boys, Soft Cell, 
Sinead O’Connor, and Rufus 
Wainwright, also adds variety 
to the tour season. 

The Grand Slam Metal 
Jam returns ‘80’s hair metal 
with Poison, Quiet Riot, and 
Motley Crtie’s Vince Neil, to 
name a few. The annual sum- 
mer punk rock and aggressive 
skate extravaganza called the 
Warped Tour, offers a myriad 
of acts as well as extreme 
sports and wrestling at low- 
ticket prices to appeal to its 
fans. And of course, the moth- 
er of the summer metal tours, 
Ozzfest, offers all-day concerts 
with bands on two stages, 
including Black Sabbath, 
Marilyn Manson, Slipknot, 
Papa Roach, Crazy Town, 
Linkin Park, Mudvayne, and 
Taproot just to name a few. 
This tour seems to be one of 
the largest and most popular 
of the season, with its loyal fol- 
lowers coming out in droves 
for the sixth year in a row. 
Amidst all the hype for the 
upcoming events, this sum- 
mer promises to have many 
exciting, diverse, and unusual 
touring experiences and acts, 
which will undoubtedly be 
huge successes. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL OF THIS 
YEAR’S GRADUATING SENIORS 


To those of you who are going to New York University 
you may want to hold onto this until next fall. Or 
contact us over the summer to get a jumpstart on your 


college activities. 


The Delta Chapter of Psi Upsilon at New York 
University, which was founded in 1837, seeks to add 
quality members this Fall 2001. Come help our chapter 
grow and continue to meet new challenges. Don’t think 
just because we have been around for over 160 years 
that we aren’t looking for something new. 


John Wiencek — Membership Committee 


Delta Chapter 


646 349-1866 


www.DeltaofPsiU.com 
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Wanted: Stuyvesant Student 
Sense of Humor a Must 


By DAVID WINGER 


Anyone who attended the 
Stuyvesant Talent Show on 
Friday, May 25 is probably well 
aware of the comedic streak 
that resides in of many of our 
peers and even more aware 
that it could use some fine- 
tuning if any aspiring Stuy 
comedians ever want to have 
successful stand-up routines. 
Kids ‘N Comedy, a self- 
described group of “the funni- 
est kids, ages 12 — 16, in the 
tri-state area,” provides a great 
opportunity for class clowns to 
sharpen their wit by holding 
workshops. 

The six-year-old Kids ‘N 
Comedy group dispelled any 
doubts about their validity on 
June 3 at the Gotham Comedy 
Club in the Village. As the 
room darkened in the small 
comedy club, the lights start- 
ed flashing, and the man in 
the radio booth announced 
the host, Karen Bergreen 
from Comedy Central, every- 
thing seemed to be the same 


as in a reputable adult stand- 
up show. 

But then Bergreen intro- 
duced the first comedian, and 
things were clearly different 
from your average comedy 
production, because this 
comedian was not visible 
above the tables before he 
climbed up on the stage. 
Griffin Newman, a short 
pubescent (as evidenced by 
sudden changes in his voice 
pitch) with ruffled brown 
hair, didn’t look like someone 
who could pack a lot of 
punch. But when he made his 
first joke about a Bill Clinton 
doll with girlfriend (“collect 
all forty”), it became clear that 
the kid had a remarkably 
mature sense of humor for his 
age. Later he confessed that 
he “loves” doing stand-up, and 
that while he’s nervous at first, 
“It’s easy once they laugh at 
the first joke.” 

As the show progressed, 
each comedian brought a 
unique comedic style to the 
stage. Everything from a com- 


pletely hilarious Regis Philbin 
impersonation by Jordan 
Friedson to Franky Marsico’s 
“Noo Jois-ey” Soprano’s 
accent generated riotous 
laughter and enthusiastic 
applause from the audience 
of mostly parents and their 
kids. Surprisingly, the only 
other adult comedian per- 
forming, Gary Greenberg 
(also from Comedy Central), 
had the most childlike sense 
of humor of the group. 

Anyone ages 8 — 15 who 
wants the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in one of these shows 
should attend one of the 
workshops held by the group. 
As Mr. Morden said, “The 
only other group like this I’ve 
heard of is in Atlanta,” so 
young comedians might want 
to check out this unique pro- 
gram. In fact, Griffin got his 
gig by attending three of these 
workshops. If our jokesters 
take this opportunity, maybe 
next year at the Talent Show 
they won’t be dragged off- 
stage quite so quickly. 


Folding Paper 
For A Cause 


By CHRISTOPHER 
LAPINIG 


Following an ancient 
belief that folding one thou- 
sand paper cranes brings 
health and happiness, one 
club at Stuyvesant, Stone 
Roses, spends hours sitting on 
the floor, meticulously trans- 
forming ordinary scraps of 
paper into everything from 
intricate swans to tiny stars. 

Although Stone Roses 
began this year purely as an 
arts and crafts club, the club 
presidents hope to help oth- 
ers through their artwork by 
selling its work for charity, an 
innovation to be implement- 
ed next year. 

The club has already pro- 
duced an impressive array of 
arts and crafts using various 
materials, such as straws and 
colored paper. “Right now, 
we're working on a swan of 
about 600 pieces [of origa- 
mi]. This project is special 
because it requires team- 
work,” said co-president Tsui 
Ng. The swan will stand 
almost a foot tall and will be 


the first of many pieces of art- 
work to be placed in the dis- 
play near the Murray Kahn 
Theater. 

Each weekly meeting con- 
sists of brief instruction by the 
club’s presidents on how to 
create the projects. The mem- 
bers spend the rest of the 
meeting working them out on 
their own, and unless the 
piece is to be put on display, 
they take them home to finish 
and keep. 

Although this year’s 
emphasis is on instructing 
members on how to fold 
origami, Stone Roses will 
soon become a hybrid of a 
club for the arts and one for 
community service. 

“The goal for next year is 
to become a little more ser- 
vice-oriented by selling arts 
and crafts for charity... 
Although we just started this 
term, so we haven’t really 
earned much yet, we plan to 
sell a lot more in the future,” 
Ng said. “[Our money] would 
be going to places like soup 
kitchens to help them buy 
food.” 


Humor 


by Anthony Cilento 


On Friday, June 8, 2001, 
while Gay Day was being cele- 
brated in the first floor lobby 
in front of the principal’s 
office and the seniors were 
facing the faculty in a game of 
basketball in the third floor 
gym, Culturefest took place in 
the auditorium. The free 
show went on about a half 
hour later than it was sup- 
posed to, starting at 4:30 
instead of four o’clock, but 
that’s nothing compared to 
the week long delay that 
caused it to have to compete 
for an audience with two other 
Stuyvesant events. However, all 
of the members’ friends came, 
thus giving a warm, cozy feel- 
ing to the auditorium. 

“Culturefest is a way for 
students to share their ethnic 
backgrounds,” explains senior 
Neeraj Singh. That’s proba- 
bly the best way to describe a 
show with a name that means 
“Culture Festival.” However, 
only three of Stuyvesant’s 
many culture related clubs 
took part in it. Junior 
Thomas Kunjappu explained 
that “it got pushed back 
because not all of the clubs 
were notified, and still less 
clubs than last year took part 
in the show.” Last year, clubs 
like the German Culture Club, 
the Black Students League, 
the Chinese Culture Club, the 
Greek Club, the Muslim 
Students Association, and the 
Seekers took part in this annu- 
al event. Junior Raghav Soo 


and Tradition Mix at Culturefest 


said that “because the audi- 
ence is basically our [the per- 
formers] friends, last year the 
auditorium was packed.” 

However, by the end of 
the show, there were many 
more people in the audience 
than there were at the begin- 
ning. The show started with a 
performance by the Caribbean 
Culture Club and its president 
Otis Walker whose act consist- 
ed of improvised break-danc- 
ing to Michael Jackson’s 
“Billie Jean.” Then, from the 
booth, emcee Amy Doshi, who 
was in charge of the show, 
introduced the Bangladeshi 
Culture Club, whose president 
is Sabrina Islam. 

Their act focused more on 
culture than the previous act 
by including dances to tradi- 
tional songs and poetry recita- 
tions. Their hard work really 
showed, and they were success- 
ful despite the fact that they 
had only two weeks for prepa- 
ration. The last act belonged 
to the Indian Culture Club 
whose president is Asha Nair. 
It performed dances as well as 
a cross-dressing striptease by 
senior Ajay Kurijan. He 
explained that it was a way of 
“tying-in humor and tradi- 
tion.” Senior Alokananda 
Dutta added that it was “a way 
to hype up the crowd”, which 
it certainly did. Their final 
dance was an upbeat number 
to a song by the current 
Indian band Stereo Nation. 
“We made the steps up our- 
selves,” said sophomore 
dancer Hardik Doshi. 

The audience, which filled 


a little less than half the 
orchestra section, seemed to 
enjoy the show. “I thought 
that the two clubs that actually 
went on were great,” said 
senior Mervin John. 
However, John points out one 
of the flaws of the show: “Most 
of the population of our 
school was not represented 
this year, which I found most 


disappointing. ICC was the 
best and has been the best for 
the four years I have been at 
Stuy. There aren’t any other 
clubs who participate as much 
as ICC.” The lack of partici- 
pation caused the show to end 
at five o’clock, having a run- 
ning time of thirty minutes. 
Despite the fun had this 
year, the performers hope that 


next year more students will 
take part in this long-standing 
tradition. “Next year, there 
should be more clubs,” said 
Soo. “That’ll attract more 
people.” “It'll be better next 
year,” said Kunjappu. It’s not 
that the show was bad this 
year, but, running at a half 
hour long, there could’ve 
been more to it. 


COLLEGE BOUND? 
Where? 


Our student (Yale) parent (Cornell, Harvard) 
team will help you position yourself for 
the college application process. 
Soon-to-be-seniors, now is the time to 
make a college list, conceptualize your 
essays, get the right interview techniques 
for success! Freshmen-juniors, plan for 
the future with us! College Bound™ is an 
advisory service run by a parent and 
student, for parents and students. 


212.964.8879 
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Peaches Lose to Richmond In Playoffs 
After Dramatic First Round Win 


By KIM PIRO 


Two years ago, the Girls 
Softball team was eliminated 
from the playoffs in a game 
against Port Richmond High 
School by a score of 16-0. 
Number two seeded Port 
Richmond, the defending City 
Champs, were expected to 
dominate once again this 
year, but were forced to pull 
out all the stops just to get 
past the Peaches in the sec- 
ond round on May 25, prevail- 
ing by a score of 5-0. 

“T’m really impressed with 
how much we’ve improved 
over these two years,” said co- 
captain Ginger Norling. 

Despite the defeat, the 
team was satisfied with their 
performance. Backed up by 


solid defense, Jamie Cositore 
pitched superbly, shutting out 
Richmond for the first three 
innings. In addition, when 
Richmond rallied in the bot- 
tom of the fourth inning, 
most of their hits were 
obtained by playing ‘small 
ball,’ bunting their way 
around the base-paths. Once 
Port Richmond had scored 
three runs, they decided to 
swing away, and Stuy quickly 
got out of the inning. 

Stuy’s offense never had 
the opportunity to get back 
the runs they had lost. 
Richmonds pitcher, who has 
been clocked at 80 mph, 
racked up fifteen strikeouts 
while giving up only three 
walks in seven innings; she was 
undoubtedly the most chal- 


lenging pitcher they had 
faced all year. Only two 
Peaches, Jamie Cositore and 


“Tm really impressed 
with how much we’ve 
improved over these 
two years.” 
-Co-captian Ginger 
Norling 


Track Season 
Comes to an End 


Clifford Emmanuel clearing the bar at Boroughs. 


By PETER YOON 


The boy’s outdoor track 
season came to a close at the 
2001 City Championships on 
June 2. Although the compe- 
tition was stiff, the few who 
participated from Stuyvesant 
performed well, ending the 
season in impressive fashion. 

The meet began with the 
4x100 meter relay, one of the 
team’s stronger events. Stuy’s 
team of Nick Oxenhorn, 
Kenneth Lee, Ting Ha Tu, 
and Yu Tak Ting finished the 
race in 46.4 seconds, good 
enough to qualify them for 
the finals. During the finals 
however, the team found that 
they could not compete with 
the strongest in the city, and 
placed last out of eight teams, 
even though their time was 
faster then their qualifying 
time at at 45.8 seconds. 

The 4x400 meter relay 
was run back to back with the 
4x100. Nick Oxenhorn ran 
the first leg in a time of 53.7 
while Yu Tak Ting ran the 
anchor leg in 53.8. David 
Shaw and Ting Tu also ran 


well, with times of 54.7 and 
55.3 respectively. The final 
time was 3:37.5, good enough 
for third out of five in their 
heat. Stick passing was espe- 
cially good and the overall 
performance was impressive, 
but it was not enough to over- 
take Evander or A.P. Randolf, 
two powerhouses, who fin- 
ished first and second in the 
heat respectively. 

In the field events, 
Clifford Emmanuel jumped 
six feet in the high jump after 
posting a career high of 6’4” 
in the Borough 
Championships. “I’m a little 
disappointed with my perfor- 
mance,” said Emmanuel. “But 
next year I’ll have more 
opportunities to jump well.” 
David Olesh also threw 44’ 
1.5” in the shot put, which 
was good enough for sixth 
place in the city. 

“This was a good end toa 
productive season,” said Ting 
Tu. Nick Oxenhorn agreed, 
“I had fun this year, and ’m 
sorry to see the seniors go, 
but I also see many possibili- 
ties for the future.” 


Danielle Hedderson were able 
to get hits off her, hitting sin- 
gles in the second and fourth 
innings respectively. 

“Port Richmond has a bet- 
ter field, better equipment 
and a pitching staff,” said 
pitcher Jamie Cositore. “We 
play on Astroturf. Given the 
circumstances, we played an 
amazing game. I’m proud of 
every girl on this team.” 

On May 24th Stuy won a 
dramatic first round game 
against Townsend Harris. 
After trailing 7-0 in the sixth 
inning, the Peaches rallied 
with six runs in the sixth 
inning and two more runs in 
the eighth to win the game 8- 
7. 


Hitmen Shutout in First 
Round Playoff Loss 


By JACOB SMITH 


In the fifth inning on 
May 24, The Stuyvesant 
Hitmen caught a Cardozo 
baserunner in arundown. It 
looked like Stuy finally had 
the runner nailed when 
Hitmen pitcher Jesse Tucker, 
who was chasing him down, 
got ready to fire to second. 
Tucker had to stop his throw 
though, because there was no 
one covering second base. 
That runner advanced to sec- 
ond and a runner on third 
scrambled home amid the 
confusion to increase 
Cardozo’s lead to 3-0. Plays 
like this lost the game for 
Stuyvesant. 

The Hitmen ended up 
losing to the Cardozo Judges 
6-0. Stuy had only four hits 
that were scattered through- 
out the seven-inning shutout. 
Danny Rosenbluth hurled a 
masterful four-hitter for the 
Judges, sriking out seven and 
walking two. Also making 
key contributions for 
Cardozo were Bernie Estvez, 
who had two runs batted in, 
and Ethan Wasserman, who 
scored twice. 


Softball Gets 
Made Over 


By JOSH ROSS 


After their 


by “Seventeen” magazine. 


The veterans of this year’s 


team, seniors Kerri Anderson, 


Jamie Cositore, Danielle 
Hedderson, Ginger Norling 
and Marta Poleszczuk, juniors 
Samantha Silverberg and 
Cynthia Stallard, and sopho- 
more Katie Connolly were all 


given makeovers on June 1. 
Andrea Chambers, 


Editorial Projects Director for 
that 
Seventeen needed a sports 
team for their “makeover sec- 
tion.” Katie Connolly, a mem- 
ber of the Peaches was a mid- 
dle school friend of Abigail 
Chambers, Andrea’s daugh- 
ter. With the approval of 
Coach Luczak and A.P. of 


Seventeen, knew 


Phys. Ed. Martha Singer, the 


Peaches were destined for 


style. 
“We went to a salon on 


Madison Avenue,” said junior 
Cynthia Stallard. “This guy 
who cuts really famous peo- 
ple’s hair gave us all haircuts 


and highlights or dye if we 
wanted. We took a look at the 


price list, and just the hair- 
cuts alone were $225 dollars 


each. It was a lot of fun.” An 
employee from Seventeen 
also gave each member of the 


valiant 
attempt in the playoffs, the 
Peaches were rewarded for 
their season with makeovers 


team “the works,” which 
includes makeup, lipstick etc. 

Photographers took 
before and after shots of the 
softball team. The before 
shot was taken on May 31. On 
June 1, every member of the 
team received an early excuse 
pass to leave after 6th period, 
when they went to Madison 
Avenue. 

“It was fun watching all 
the girls get changed,” said 
Ginger Norling. “It gave us all 
a laugh.” 

The girls basketball team 
did, or tried to do something 
similar two seasons ago. 
According to Jamie Cositore, 
who was a member of the 
Phoenix, the makeovers were 
nothing like this. “They put 
us on a bus with all these pro 
models,” she said. “It was 
freezing. Then they put us 
into these really ugly outfits 
and took pictures, before 
some guy told us we had no 
permit, and we never got into 
the magazine. This one was 
better though. They gave us 
food...food is good.” 

For the five departing 
seniors, their last memory of 
Stuy Softball may not be a 
game winning hit, or a cele- 
bration of a big victory, but 
rather a trip to the salon, get- 
ting probably the most 
expensive makeover of their 
lives, and not having to pay a 
dime. 


Pitching for the Hitmen 
was Jesse Tucker, who hurled 
all six innings for Stuyvesant 
in this game. Tucker struck 
out 9 but walked an unusually 
high six Cardozo hitters. He 
gave up six hits and six runs, 
but only one of those runs 
was earned. 

Errors and bad decisions 
killed the Hitmen through- 
out the game, evidenced by 
the five unearned runs. 
With a runner on third, 
Tucker threw a ball in the 
dirt. The ball got by Lance 
Fraenkel, the starting catch- 
er, who was not able to get 
to the ball quickly enough to 


Errors and bad deci- 
sions killed the Hitmen 
throughout the game, 
evidenced by the five 
unearned runs. 


stop the Cardozo runner on 
third base from running 
home. Later in the game 
with runners on first and 
third, Fraenkel attempted to 
throw out the runner trying 
to steal second. This deci- 
sion resulted in the runner 
on third scoring and the 
other baserunner ending up 
on second. 

The game was also quite 
hostile. After the Hitmen 
beat Cardozo in the first 
round of the playoffs last 
year, both teams seemed to 
develop bad vibes for each 
other. The two teams jawed 
at each other frequently, 
causing the umpires to pause 
the game twice and tell both 
teams to “chill out.” Running 
out a ground ball, a Cardozo 
batter stepped on the leg of 
second baseman Andrew 
Thomas who was covering 
first. Thomas stayed in the 
game, ignoring the blood 
leaking out from the gash on 
his shin. 

This game ended the 
Stuyvesant baseball careers 
for many Hitmen. The three 
all-star pitchers on the 
Hitmen, In Han Kang, Jesse 
Tucker, and Chris Beattie, 
will all graduate this year. 
This is by no means however 
the end of Hitmen success. 
Stuy’s starting lineup consist- 
ed of numerous underclass- 
men, including Fraenkel, 
their catcher and cleanup hit- 
ter, Sam Faeder, a starting 
pitcher and_ shortstop, 
Geoffre Gilleaudeau, the 
starting first baseman, and 
David Cernikovsky, a swift 
fielding center-fielder. All of 
these players were instrumen- 
tal in this year’s success, and 
are intent on carrying the 
team next year. 
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Soph-Frosh Girls Track 
Turn Out Great Results 
at Cities 


By AMALIA DELLA 
PAOLERA 


The girls’ outdoor track 
team turned out three first 
finishes at Soph-Frosh cities 
on May 26. Although they had 
to travel all the way to St. 
John’s University, and run in 
the pouring rain, they man- 
aged to endure the weather 
and emerge with some terrific 
results. 

The 2000-meter 
steeplechase, which combines 
several different aspects of 
track and field, including 
extra-large hurdles, was 
offered this year for the first 
time as a girls event (boys 
have had 3000m steeplechase 
for a long time). It was howev- 
er the event in which most 
runners for the track team 
placed. Naomi Reynolds 
placed first in the freshman 
division with a time of 7:55. 
Elizabeth Behl placed first in 
the sophomore division with a 
time of 8:10. Stacy Tse placed 
second in the sophomore 


division, 27 seconds behind 
Behl, with a time of 8:37. 

Reynolds and Behl also 
placed in the top three in the 
3000-meter run. Reynolds 
again came in first in the 
freshman division, and Behl 
came in third place in the 
sophomore division. In the 
1500m run, Naomi Reynolds, 
who by this time had already 
run about three miles, man- 
aged to come in second in 
her division. 

In the field events, 
Sabrina Howell was the only 
competitor, because Howell’s 
usual cohort, Emma Coultrap- 
Bagg, was not able to attend 
the meet. Howell placed 6th 
in the freshman High Jump, 
jumping four feet. 

“T’m very proud of 
the soph-frosh runners,” said 
co-captain Emily Schonfeld. 
“They have worked really 
hard this year and it’s really 
paid off. This reaffirms our 
second place finish in bor- 
oughs earlier this season.” 


Swingers Quintuple 
Bogey 


By STANLEY FANG 


The Swingers, Stuyvesants 
Golf team, finished undefeat- 
ed in the regular season, and 
was the first team in 
Manhattan Division history to 
be undefeated in their inau- 
gural year. Though 
Stuyvesant won the 
Manhattan Division, they 
were eliminated in the first 
round of the City 
Championships by Curtis 
High School, losing 5 match- 
es to 0. 

The Swingers breezed 
through the regular season, 
as they seldom lost an individ- 
ual match, or even a hole dur- 
ing a meet. It was obvious that 
Manhattan schools simply 
cannot compete with Stuy, 
either because there are very 
few golfers to choose from in 
each school or because access 
to facilites are limited. Stuy 
found a way to cope, but was 
no match for Curtis H.S., 
who, as they are located in 
Queens, have much more 
access to golf courses. 

Late in the season, Oliver 
Horowitz was moved from the 
second to first spot in the 


rotation, replacing senior Will 
Prablu. Horowitz was the 
defending borough champi- 
on, but was only able to take 
second this year. Prablu fin- 
ished right behind Horowitz 
in boroughs, ranked third. 

The Stuyvesant golf team 
originally had thirty people 
sign up for the club. When 
the club became an official 
team, practices began to be 
held every Monday at Chelsea 
Piers. New faces were com- 
mon at meetings and work- 
outs when players urged their 
peers to join the team. 

“When we found out we 
were going to be a team, we 
were ecstatic. Being a team 
meant official matches, uni- 
forms, and participation in 
the playoffs,” said co-captain 
Oliver Horowitz. 

Though Will Prablu will 
graduate after this season, the 
team has plenty of underclass- 
man and junior experience to 
carry them in the future. The 
only disadvantage that the 
Swingers have is a reputation, 
as teams in the Manhattan 
Division will no longer take 
them for granted. 
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Mimbas Defeat Tottenville 


continued from page 1 
period of overtime ended, the 
game went into a shootout. 

Kara Benson, Robin 
Kachka, Rachel Pecker, and 
Margaret Ross all put their 
penalty kicks in, somehow 
dealing with the pressure of 
the game resting on their 
shoulders. Weber then came 
up with her spectacular save, 
giving the Mimbas the chance 
to win it on their fifth kick. “T 
purposely kept Chloe for last 
to give her the opportunity to 
win it if it came down to that,” 
said coach Phil Fisher. His 
plan worked to perfection, as 
Chloe, right after her save, 
drilled the ball past the 
Tottenville goalie, ending the 
shootout, 5-4. Because a 
shootout counts as a goal 
towards the final score, Stuy 
officially won 2-1. 

“T waited 11 years for 
this,” said coach Phil Fisher. 
“It was just so, so right.” 
Fisher admits to staying up 
until 3:30 the next morning, 
doing nothing but staring at 
the trophy and banner his 
team had just won. 

The road to the finals was 
not easy. In the semi-finals, 
the Mimbas faced the Staten 
Island Tech Seagulls, who had 
beaten them £0 in the presea- 
son. Early in the first half, 
Chloe Weber got hit in the 
head while playing goalie. 
When the first half came to a 
close, Weber had no recollec- 
tion of it, having suffered a 
concussion, and had to sit out 
the second half. However, 
Nina Koukharenko stepped 
up to the challenge and held 
Tech scoreless after replacing 
Weber in the second half. 
Although they controlled the 
tempo for most of the game, 
Stuy waited until the last two 
minutes to finally break the 
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Amalia della Paolera in the game against S.I. Tech on June 5. 


ice. With 1:55 left in the 
game, Robin Kachka pounced 
on a ball within 15 yards of 
the goal, and drilled past the 
Tech goalie. 

The win was the first city 
championship won by any 
Stuy team in a major ball 
sport since 1977, when the 
boys’ volleyball team took the 
title. Although it was a team 
effort, was especially sweet for 
the five seniors, we have spent 
three straight years of high 
hopes and disappointment 
just waiting for this moment. 
“It’s been a long time com- 
ing,” said senior Sally Taylor, 
“but Tottenville definitely 
deserved to lose.” 

After the game, Robin 
Kachka distracted coach 
Fisher by going up and talking 
to him, while three other 
Mimbas ran around behind 
him and dumped the ice cool- 
er over his head. Soaked and 
freezing, Fisher didn’t seem to 
care, raising his arms in tri- 
umph. Sally Taylor took the 
Champions banner and start- 
ed running around the field 
with it draped behind her like 


a cape. Chloe Weber, whom 
the crowd christened “MVP” 
for her clutch play said “I’m 
estatic. It took four years to 
get here, and Tottenville’s an 
amazing opponent.” 

“Fisher will remember us 
forever,” said Robin Kachka. 
“We started this thing, and it’s 
great that we can finally put it 
to sleep.” 

For the Mimbas, this sea- 
son was the way you picture 
great teams to win. They 
fought back from early season 
troubles to steamroll through 
a 12-0 regular season. In the 
playoffs, the Mimbas shutout 
every team they played on 
their road to the finals. In the 
semis, one of their best play- 
ers went down with a concus- 
sion. Weber came back how- 
ever, and ended up making 
the game winning save and 
shot. Not only that, they beat 
the team that had been their 
only real nemesis for the last 
three years, finally coming 
home with the big shiny gold 
trophy, not, as said by Fisher, 
“the dinky little second place 


” 


one. 


Girls’ Tennis Beaten by Brooklyn Powerhouses 


By ROY BRAID 


In the semifinals of the 
P.S.A.L championships on 
May 19th, the girls of 
Stuyvesant squared off against 
the eventual public school 
champions, Brooklyn Tech. 
Looking to avenge a tough 3-2 
quarterfinal loss in last years’ 
playoffs, Stuyvesant was eager 
for the opportunity at a 
rematch. 

Once again they were 
turned aside 3-2. First singles 
player Joanna Roth and third 
singles player Mary Anne Chu 
won their matches in three 
sets, but those two victories 
were all the team could man- 
age. 
Although the loss was dis- 
appointing, reaching the 
semifinals enabled the team 
to qualify for the Mayor’s 
Cup, a tournament that 
includes the top four public, 
top two private, and top two 


parochial schools in the city. 
This tournament, which was 
going to be held on June 2nd 
and 3rd, would give the team 
its last chance to prove itself. 
On June 2nd, right after 
the SAT IIs, the girls went out 
to the National Tennis Center 
in Flushing to compete. Their 
first round opponent was 
Midwood H.S., Brooklyn’s sec- 
ond best team during the reg- 
ular season. Junior Kat 
Stanchik captured the third 
singles match in straight sets 
and the second doubles team 
of Isha Sheth and Anna 
German was also able to win. 
With the score in matches tied 
at two, the outcome of the 
contest would come down to 
the first doubles team, which 
consisted of senior captain 
Melanie Kingsley and junior 
Nancy Lee. The match went 
to a third set tiebreaker, 
where the first team to seven 
points would separate the win- 
ner from the loser. The other 


matches already completed, 
both teams gathered around 
the court to cheer on their 
teammates. With Midwood’s 
team watching from one side 
of the court and Stuyvesant’s 
from the other, the scene 
exemplified what High School 
sports are all about. 
Midwood’s doubles team sur- 
vived in the tiebreaker howev- 
er, and handed Stuyvesant a 
crushing 3-2 defeat. 

Despite both setbacks, all 
of Stuyvesant’s singles players 
will be returning next year, 
unlike many other schools in 
the city. This will undoubtedly 
give Stuy an advantage, as 
every member will return next 
year not only bigger and 
stronger, but with one more 
year of experience under 
their belts. Said junior Kat 
Stanchik, “we’ve always been 
close, but next year we’re defi- 
nitely going to break 
through.” 
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Athelete Spotlight 


MARGARET ROSS 


RACHEL PECKER 


continued from page 20 


(although she does have a 95 
average). Actually, she’s get- 
ting up to head over to 
Chelsea Piers Sky Rink for 
figure skating practice 
before school. 

In addition to her life- 
time devotion to skating, 
Ross has also played four 
years of soccer for the 
Stuyvesant Mimbas. At five 
feet, she’s the fastest sprinter 
on the team, running 100 
meters in about 12 seconds. 
“She’s so fast I can just send 
a long-ball down the field, 
and then yell ‘Margaret!’ to 
tell her to run it down,” said 
co-captain Chloe Weber. 
“Once she runs it down she’s 
also great at centering the 
ball.” 

“Margles,” (as coach 
Fisher calls her) played right 
forward on the Mimbas for 
the last three and a half sea- 
sons, before Fisher switched 
her to right midfield midway 
through this year. At the 
midfield position, Ross can 
not only be a factor offen- 
sively, but she can utilize her 
quickness to defend. 

Her speed comes out of 
a variety of different areas. 
“Y’m all legs,” she said. 
“Figure skating could have 
also strengthened my legs 
from the endless hours on 
them.” 

Ross scored six goals and 
dished out three assists dur- 
ing the course of the 
Mimba’s 12-0 regular season. 
As a stereotypical “streaker,” 
someone who outruns the 
defense on long-balls to get 
most of her goals and assists, 
Ross scarcely gets the oppor- 
tunity to handle the ball and 
go one on one. When she 
does, it’s common to hear 
something like “triple axle!” 
or “use your edge!” from 
coach Fisher, making fun of 
Ross for her figure skating. 

Figure skating however, 
is definitely not an easy thing 
to make fun of when talking 
about her. In the Empire 
State Games of 1998, which 
Ross calls a “mini-Olympics 
for skating,” she took sixth 
place out of 96 skaters. 

Ross will attend Williams 
College next year, where she 
said she will definitely try out 
for the soccer team. As long 
as she uses the edge that she 
seems to have in everything 
else she’s taken, college 
should be a walk in the park. 


Elite Academy 


continued from page 20 


player on the Mimbas. She 
has an admirable work ethic, 
and leads the team on and 
off the field. Co-captain 
Chloe Weber believes that 
most of the rookies have 
enough respect for Pecker to 
be a bit scared of her, keep- 
ing them focused. For 
Pecker, this is just doing her 
share as co-captain. 
“Everyone listens to Rachel,” 
said right-midfielder 
Margaret Ross. “Whatever 
she said, that’s what you 
should probably be doing.” 

At center defense, also 
called stopper, Pecker con- 
trols the whole field, and 
usually marks the other 
teams center forward. This is 
probably the most important 
aspect of her position. 
Shutting down the other 
teams center forward, usually 
their best scorer, can make 
the entire team impatiant, 
which can turn into offensive 
opportunities for the 
Mimbas. 

Pecker has been playing 
soccer since she was six years 
old. At that time, Pecker also 
played basketball, but she 
eventually dropped it once 
she realized her potential on 
the soccer field. Since day 
one she was a defenseman, 
and has always had an excep- 
tionally long throw in. Her 
throw in was so long in fact, 
that during her freshman 
year coach Fisher used her 
for nothing but her throw in. 

Now, Pecker has become 
almost like a player/coach, 
always embelishing on coach 
Fisher’s words of wisdom 
during his speeches. She’s 
the undisputed motivator 
and a steller ball handler, as 
well as an excellant defense- 
man. 

“She’s always 100 per- 
cent motivated,” said co-cap- 
tain Robin Kachka. 
“Sometimes more, but always 
100 percent. She’s also the 
one who keeps us focused at 
practice.” 

Just Pecker’s leadership 
alone are as indispensible as 
any skill on the soccer field. 
The fact that Pecker has 
never played all city is slight- 
ly surprising, as, along with 
her leadership, her skill on 
the soccer field speaks with- 
out words. 


"Elite is all the preparation I needed for the PSAT" 
Anjali Dogra, 2400 PSAT 1600 SAT 
"Thank You. You helped me get into college." 
Sung Min Cho, Harvard University 
"The teachers are caring and become your mentors as well." 
Jenifer Lee,Stuyvesant HS 
"Elite inspires you to sit down and hit the books. There are so 
many success stories coming out of Elite that you think, if 


they can do it, so can I." 


Sid Bothra, 16 


Best in the City 


ROBIN KACHKA WINS 
PEGASUS AWARD FOR 
GIRLS’ SOCCER 


Sophomore 
Joanna Roth 
Wins 
P.S.A.L 
Individuals 


continued from page 20 


mer nationals. Despite prac- 
ticing at least four days a 
week after school, Joanna 
also finds time to be an 
excellent student, carrying 
a 94.8 average through her 
first three terms at 
Stuyvesant. 

She insists however, 
that it’s not a big deal. 
Despite the fact that Roth 
won the PSAL individuals 
before she was even an 
upperclassman, she regrets 
that, because of tourna- 
ments, she does not always 
get to hang on Friday after- 
noons with her friends. 
However, the ability to be 
called “Best in the City” 
surely out weighs the cost of 
a couple missed movies. 


Mimbas 
Become 
Queens 
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for a team it had grown to 


love, with the banging of 
tam- 
bourines, and burning of 


drums, rattling of 


incense. 
For the 2001 Mimbas, this 


was the final hurrah, the last 
opportunity to put the defin- 


ing stamp on their legacy. So 
what if Principal Stanley Teitel 
and AP Martha Singer, the 
bandwagon fans, accepted the 
championship plaque? So 


what if the scoreboard was dys- 


functional throughout the 
game? The night was pure 
magic. 

The Mimbas were resilient 
tonight against what often 
seemed like a stronger, faster 
Tottenville team. But lately, 
it’s been a season for the 
underdogs. On Wednesday, 
the underrated and underesti- 
mated Philadelphia 76’ers 
stole game one of the NBA 
finals from the heavenly Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

At times, it seemed like 
the Pirates were bullying the 
Mimbas. But Robin Kachka’s 
floater in the first half, which 
set up a goal for Kara Benson, 
kept the Mimbas alive and tied 
with Tottenville 1-1. 

One was just enough. 


After surviving a flurry of 
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dramatic enterance late into 
their semi-final game and 
contributed the game-tying 
assist. In her senior year 
coach Phil Fisher rested 
Kachka more often to help 
her rest nagging injuries, but 
she was still able to score 12 
goals and dish out 12 assists. 
In her Stuy career she has 
been elected to all-city four 
times, was the team MVP her 
freshman year, and was co- 
MVP in her sophomore year. 

Kachka achieves her laud- 
able statistics by being an 
incredible ball handler. She 
has the uncanny ability to 
make defenders miss. “She 
was born with a soccer ball in 
her playpen. It’s like the ball 
is on a string when she’s con- 
trolling it.”said Coach Fisher 
She has a powerful shot, is a 
quick and accurate passer, 
and is able to use her left foot 
when under pressure. 

The award came as a sur- 
prise to Kachka. The soccer 
comissioner attended the 
quarterfinal against Midwood, 
a game that Robin felt she 
played poorly for the majority 
of the game. Kachka failed to 
score a goal and was not 
involved in the game untill 
coach Fisher shifted her to 
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center mid-field, a position 
she has started to play while 
with the Manhattan Redlegs, 
Kachka’s club team. Kachka 
was instrumental in helping 
the Mimbas hold their slim 
lead. Part of what she accom- 
plished in her Stuy career was 
making the Mimbas a city 
power for girls’ soccer. The 
team has been to four straight 
city finals. The award put 
additional pressure on 
Kachka to perform in this 
year’s playoffs. “I had to meet 
peoples expectations. I had to 
be the best player in the city,” 
said Kachka. 

Above all, soccer is a team 
sport. Unfortunately only one 
could recieve this award. “T’ 
ve always been the one on the 
team with the most recogni- 
tion. I feel there are other 
players on the team who 
played just as well and deserve 
just as much recognition,” 
said Kachka. This was Robin’s 
last year with the Mimbas. 
The team will miss more than 
just her spectacular play. 
Coach Fisher said he would 
also miss “her infectious 
smile, her great attitude, 
[and] the way she’s disapoint- 
ed when we are not practic- 
ing.” It is clear Robin Kachka 
influenced this team with 
more than just scoring. 
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Robin Kachka, the 2001 Pegasus award winner, on June 5. 


Tottenville corner kicks, and a 
vehement overtime period, 
goalie Chloe Weber took mat- 
ters into her own hands. 
During the shoot-out, both 
teams had scored on four 
penalty kicks. Weber then des- 
perately blocked Tottenville’s 
last penalty kick, and made 
her way to center stage for 
possibly the winning kick. The 
ball slipped right past the 
goalie’s hands, and Weber 
immediately spun around and 
ran to embrace her team- 
mates. 

So let’s lift our glasses to 


the 2001 Mimbas, who proba- 
bly conceived that name while 
lifting theirs. To the team that 
clung to hope after it seemed 
like a lost cause. To the team 
that made Stuyvesant history. 

Allen Iverson said after 
game one, “Anybody who bet- 
ted on [the game] are some 
broke people out there. Some 
people got their feelings hurt. 
I’m glad nobody bet their life 
on it because they definitely 
would be dead right now.” 

If you bet against the 
Mimbas tonight, you too 
would be dead. 


June 12, 2001 
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MIMIBAS FINALLY CITY CHAIVIPS! 


From top left: Nina Koukharenko, Amalia dela Paolera, Robin Kachka, Chloe Weber, Sally Taylor, Rachel Pecker, Margaret Ross, Coach Phil Fisher, Ilana Messing, Amanda 
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Zifchak, Maggie Chaitman, Aurora Fields. Front, from left: Nina Townsend, Joanna Adamczak, Paige Fern, Kara Benson, Anna Teytelman, Kyla Krug-Meadows, Adriana Diaz. 


Best in the City 


Sophomore 
Joanna Roth 
Wins P.S.A.L 

Varsity 

Individuals 


ROBIN 
KACHKA WINS 
PEGASUS 
AWARD FOR 
GIRLS’ SOCCER 


By ROY BRAID 


By ARTHUR TEBBEL 


On May 31, sophomore 
Joanna Roth beat senior 
Nicole Itzkovich of Cardozo 
High School 6-4, 6-2 in the 
finals of the P.S.A.L 
Individual Tennis 
Championships, becoming 
the best girls tennis player 
throughout New York City’s 
public schools. To win the 
tournament, Roth had to 
win five straight matches in 
just a week’s time, compet- 
ing in a field that included 
the top 32 girls in the city. 

A win for a Stuyvesant 
student in this tournament 
is extremely rare, being that 
schools in Queens and 
Brooklyn often dominate 
because of access to better 
facilities. 

Roth began playing 
USTA tournaments in the 
12’s division and now plays 
in the 16’s, where her rank- 
ing has soared to a career 
best six in the east, most 
likely qualifying her for sum- 


continued on page 19 


On June 2, Robin 
Kachka was awarded the 
Pegasus award for girls’ soc- 
cer. The Pegasus Award is 
awarded to the top female 
graduating senior student in 
each sport. Over the course 
of four years, Kachka has 
proven her worth for the 
Pegasus award with consis- 
tent and unrelenting scoring, 
being a truly dominating 
force for girls’ soccer in New 
York City. 

Kachka’s strongest skill 
has been her explosive scor- 
ing ability. In her freshman 
year she had 24 goals and 24 
assists. Kachka then explod- 
ed in her sophomore year 
racking up an astounding 40 
goals and 25 assists. In her 
junior year she scored 20 
goals in just 12 games. Her 
junior year was cut short 
because she had to take sey- 
eral weeks off after having an 
appendectomy. Despite this 
hindrance she still made a 


Mimbas Become Queens, 
Then Take Their Shirts Off 
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ATHLETE SPOTLIGHTS 


MARGARET ROSS 
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RACHEL PECKER 


By JOSH ROSS 


Margaret Ross is faster 
then a speeding bullet. She’s 
more powerful then a loco- 
motive, and can leap tall 
buildings in a single bound. 
Not really, but she’s pretty 
damn good. 

Four days a week, and on 
Saturdays, Ross manages to 
roll out of bed at 4:45 am. No, 
she’s not a typical Stuyvesant 
grade fanatic, getting up to 
review study notes for an 
exam coming up in two weeks 


On the team bus going to 
the playoff game against 
Midwood, most of the soccer 
team was socializing and only 
the seniors seemed truly in 
preperation for the game. Of 
couse it was Rachel Pecker 
who spoke up, and command- 
ed the teams attention. 
Within a half a minute the 
bus was silent. 

For the last four years, 
Rachel Pecker has been per- 
haps the most unappreciated 
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By DANNY LEE 


June 7, 2001 - Behind the 
bright stadium lights the sky 
was overcast with gray clouds 
as the sun was about to set at 
St. John’s University. And as 
the day made way for night, 
the Mimbas’ fire grew incan- 
descent. 

Talk about storybook end- 
ing. Tie game. Overtime. 
Shoot-out. Sweet victory. After 
it was all over, you could see 
the joy in the faces of the five 
Mimba seniors - Rachel 
Pecker, Robin Kachka, Sally 
Taylor, Margaret Ross, and 
Chloe Weber. They’d suffered 
through the agony of losing 
three years in a row to the 
Tottenville Pirates. And 
tonight they redeemed them- 
selves, washed away the tears 
of years past, and made worth- 
while the 45-minute commute 
to Riverbank Park for games. 
Tonight they soaked up the 
sweat of every Mimba who 
played for Stuyvesant during 
the last four years. 

So, they took off their 
shirts and danced like chil- 
dren. Coach Phil Fisher sat 
alone at mid-field, in disbe- 
lief. And the crowd cheered 
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